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Good Photoplays Are In Demand 


Have you ever wondered why the motion picture producers keep on going back 


to the old writers for so many stories? The reason is—they can’t get enough good 
ones by present-day writers. The demand is bigger than the supply—therefore the 
producers have to fall back upon the old classics for their material. But—this mine is* 
fast being exhausted, and it is up to the new writers of America to keep the studios 
supplied. Already every manuscript that comes to the scenario editor is being assayed 


by experts, to discover, if 


possible, a genius. 


The “Ideal” Course in Photoplay Writing 


has been prepared especi- 
ally to train new men and 
women to meet this de- 
mand. There is an old 
saying that every man has 
at least one story in him; 
every man has a lot of 
stories in him—if he can 
only get them out. The 
“Ideal” Course tells you 
how to get them out—and 
down on paper. It begins 





READ WHAT SOME OF OUR 
STUDENTS SAY 


“Tt’s worth the money, as good as others 
that I have seen priced at several times 
yours."’"—L. C. 

“T was certainly glad to see THE ‘IDEAL’ 
COURSE IN PHOTOPLAY WRITING which 
came by this morning’s mail. I have four or 
five other courses, but this is the most sensi- 
ble and careful statement I have seen.””"— 
3. M. N., Washington, D. C. 

“One of the best Courses I have found on 
the market. Worth many times the price.”’— 
J. L. P., Plymouth, Texas. 











at the bottom and tells 
you in an easy way just 
what it is that goes to 
make up a story. It shows 
you how to isolate a theme 
from a group of incidents, 
and then how to build 
those incidents up around 
this theme into a plot, then 
adding a pinch of action and 
suspense and surprise to 
these other ingredients. 
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because you can understand it—because it 
is written for the man and woman without 
previous training; because it is prepared 
by people who have been through the mill 
and therefore know how to make you know 
what they know. 

The 


“Ideal” Course 


is made up of 


the “Ideal’’ Way 


twenty big Lessons—Lessons so very com- 
plete that after reading them you can 
select your theme all by yourself. And, 
by following the Course through from start 
to finish, write a complete photoplay. Then, to 
finish it off with, you can follow the instruc- 
tions in the concluding Lesson and—sell it! 
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. A Complete Sample Synopsis. 


“IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTO- 


PLAY WRITING 


. Choosing Words. 
. Origin of the Photoplay. 
. Development 


of the Modern 


Photoplay. 


. First Requisite of the Writer. 


The Theme and the Basic Idea. 
Gathering Material for the Story. 
The Story Plot. 

Building the Plot. 


. Titles—Their Importance. 

. The Synopsis. 

. Making the Story Real. 

. The Use of Suspense and Sur- 


prise, 


. Human Interest, Heart Interest, 


and Punch, 


14. Development of By-Plots. 
5. Introducing Characters by Ac- 


tion, 


. Making the Trial Synopsis. 
. Importance of the Opening Para- 


graph, 


. Value of a Distinct Title. 
. How to Prepare Your Manu- 


scripts, 


Special Combination Offer—If 
Accepted At Once 


The regular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE IN 
PHOTOPLAY WRITING is $5.00, but if this special 
offer is accepted at once we are going to include a 
year’s subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 
If you are already a subscriber, it simply means that 
we will extend your subscription for one year from 
present date of expiration. 
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22 East 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 


pomo------ MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY —<--——--— 
| The Writer’s Digest, 
i 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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Make Money as a News Writer 


Here is a pleasant, permanent, and lucrative 
field for writers. The majority of successful 


authors started their careers in this way 


Don’t be misled by fanciful stories of “born” newswriters—they’re purely mythical. 
Every successful journalist of today has developed his or her acquired talents, com- 
monly known as good judgment, initiative, persistence, and ability to think rapidly 
and clearly. They learned HOW first—then went ahead. 


It Points the Direct Road to Success 


Julian J. Behr, a graduate of “the college of hard knocks and experience,” has 
prepared THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. It shows you the right way to begin. It tells you just how to avoid 
the pitfalls that have held many brilliant writers back for years. 

Some of the successful news writers of today, after reviewing this splendid course, 
have said, “If I had only had such an opportunity when | was starting, how much 
easier it would have been!” 


Are YOU Receptive to the Teaching of One Who Knows the 
Shortest Path to Attainment? 


The wise man is he who profits from the experience of others. You have a better 
opportunity than many of the now famous journalists, authors, and writers had when 
they started their news writing careers, because this “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE will guide you over the rough places, prevent 
many stumbles by telling you how to avoid the common faults of beginners, will help 
you more towards success than any other one thing. 





$7.00 for $5.00 





Eleven Important 
Lessons 


_ Newspaper ice, a 
Promising Fiel 

. What News Is. 

. News Sources. 

. How to Handle the Story. 

. How to Get the Story to the 
Paper. 

. Newspaper Correspondence. 

. How to Handle “Copy.” 

. General Instructions. 

. Expressions to Avoid. 

. Branches of Correspondence. 

. Correspondence as a _ Bread 
Winner. 
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Use Your Vacation-Photographs 
to Advantage 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


\t the outset, let me make it clear that 
the vacation-photographs to which I refer 
are not the bathing-beauty, family-at-the- 
picnic and stiffly posed pictures of the usual 
vacationist. What I have in mind are pho- 
tographs which were made on an automobite 
trip through the Ye!lowstone Park, a yacht- 
ing cruise around the Great Lakes, a visit 
to Washington, D. C., a hunting-trip through 
the Rocky Mountains or the activities at 
some boys’ or girls’ summer-camp. In short, 
the kind of pictures I am writing about are 
those which tell a story, make an appeal and 
possess artistic as well as technical merit. 
Some reader may lose heart at this ap- 
parently formidable array of requirements ; 
but let me say that it would be no kindness 
to make the requirements less; for some 
editor would very soon disi:lusion the writer 
who attempted to send in photographs of 
the usual summer-vacation variety. 

Therefore, assuming that my reader has 
made a number of really good pictures dur- 
ing the summer, either at home or while 
traveling, let me point out that in such a 
collection of photographs lies a splendid 
mine of subject-material for good magazine- 
artices. The first step is to go over the 
prints very careful'y and arrange them in 
sets to cover a certain subject. For example, 
collect all those made while motoring, all 
those made while yachting and all those 
made while hunting. Then subdivide them 
stll further according to trips to certain 


places. After this, remove all prints which 


are not up to the requirements of a first- 
class feature article. In some cases, this 
will mean that a certain article cannot be 
written because, out of fifteen pictures of 
the trip only four are good enough to use 
for publication. Let me suggest that it is 
not wise to try to “get by” with four or 
squeeze in a few that are not up to standard. 
Either have that article right in every part 
of it or postpone writing it until you can 
make it right. It should be remembered that 
every artic’e over an author’s name adds to, 
or detracts from, his reputation among edi- 
tors and readers. To be sure, there are 
times—due to i:lness or misfortune—when 
an author is not at his or her best ; but most 
of the time it is well to watch out that 
“goods below standard” do not get on the 
market with one’s name attached to them. 

Well, assuming again that we have all the 
required pictures to illustrate the trip 
through the Yellowstone Park, the first 
thing to do is to write that article while the 
trip is still fresh in the mind. Be sure to 
check up all statements made and let each 
illustration add convincing proof of the 
truth of what you say. Then, too, the pic- 
tures should portray the beauty and gran- 
deur of the places visited. So much for the 
feature-article which may find a market in 
a number of directions. There are many 
possible markets which any one of the ex- 
celient writer’s magazines will help you to 
find in their market-reports. 
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After preparing the feature-article on the 
Yellowstone Park and, I hope, selling it, 
the next step is to look over the prints again 
to see what material may be worked up. 
Yes, here is a picture which, with a little 
write-up, will be of interest to an auto- 
mobile journal. You see there was a blow- 


out just as the party neared Old Faithful 


Geyser. The owner of the car had bought 
one of Jones’ new automatic jacks for just 
such an emergency. While he was at work, 
another member of the party snapped a 
picture which showed Jones’ jack in oper- 
ation, with Old Faithful Geyser in the back- 
ground. Now the manufacturer of Jones’ 
jack would be interested and also the editor 
of an automobile journal. Here, then, are 
two possib!e markets from one picture. (Let 
me hasten to say that these remarks are 
suggestions. As a matter of fact, I do not 
know whether Old Faithful and a car cou'd 
be photographed, as assumed in my little 
story. However, right or wrong, I am sure 
that the reader will understand the point 
that I am trying to make.) After disposing 
of the possibilities in the picture of Jones’ 
jack, the same procedure should be adopted 


in connection with all the other photographs 


made on the Yellowstone trip. No doubt, 
other possib!e markets wil suggest them- 
selves and I am sure that my reader will 
know how to proceed. 

Now with regard to the pictures made on 
the yachting cruise, a similar plan may be 
adopted; and after the feature-article has 
been sent on its way to some editor of a 
yachting magazine, other prints may offer 
themselves to profitable use. I might point 
out here that every good picture has its ar- 
tistic value and likewise its commercial 
value. By that I mean that a picture of a 
beautiful library building, set in a grove of 
trees, may be artistic in the extreme, yet, 
the architect and the contractors of that 
library would be greatly interested in the 
picture as a business or professional matter. 
In fact, to them it would have great pub- 
licity value. It so happens that | am on 
the school-board of my town and we have 
just completed a $150,000 new school-build- 
ing. I am very sure that every contractor 
who had any part in the making of that 


building, from digging the foundations to 
the slate on the roof, wou'd be interested 
in a picture and write-up of that part of 
the building with which he was particularly 
concerned. Thus it may be seen that every 
picture that is made, and which is good, 
has several possible markets. It is for the 
writer-photographer to study the field be- 
fore him and to utilize every resource at 
his command. 

As may be seen, I have but touched on 
the subject. However, I believe that what 
I have written will stimulate my readers to 
go over the photographs they may have 
made this past summer and see to it that 
each picture is set to work. It can be done 
and is being done by those who can make 
good pictures and write good English. It 
should be obvious that poor pictures will 
not be made better by excellent English, 
nor will careless writing be helped by beau- 
tiful pictures. The standard for both should 
be high, and if the writer-photographer can- 
not measure up to the required standard, let 
him wait and work until he can. In the 
end, he will make better and more profita- 
b'e progress. It is my hope that readers of 
this article will be in a position to “cash in” 
on their photographic investment of the 
summer and plan for greater literary and 
pictoral success next year. 





MY HARVEST 


By Ipa M. THomMas 


Of two dead leaves on my apple tree; 
I wrote a poem which made a hit, 
For the very first time that I sent it out, 
The editor wanted it. 


Then I, by reason of this success, 
Said to myself: “I’ll write some more!” 
And so I made lyrics about the two leaves, 
Until I’d marketed four. 


The apples were gathered and placed on 
sale, 
And soon of them all was I rid, 
But I found the dead leaves, when I bal- 
anced accounts, 
Brought more than the apples did. 
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The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Twenty-five in Mr. Kennedy’s Series of A, B, C Studies 
in the Writing of Poetry. 


By THOMAS KENNEDY 


NARRATIVE POETRY 


Somebody with a sense of humor has re- 
marked that this world gives the writer a 
choice between only two topics: people and 
things. This observation is not without its 
grain of profound wisdom; it will bear 
thinking about. 

Of course, each of these general classifi- 
cations offers an infinite variety of specific 
subjects. It is worth noting that white we 
can write avout things without writing 
about people, we can hardly write about 
people without also writing about things. 
The reason for this is, of course, that the 
chief business of life is. man’s struggle to 
adjust himself to, or to triumph over, the 
physical surroundings of his world. All 
struggle, al! invention, a/l the surge of im- 
mense passions that make up the life of 
heroic men and peoples resolves itself into 
attempts to conquer or to use the things 
that make up the world. 

The immense popularity of prose fiction 
lies at least in part in the fiction writer’s 
practical understanding of these abstract 
truths. He may not state them in just this 
fashion, but he does know that his people 
—that is, his readers—want action, strugg‘e 
the interplay of emotions. He may best 
give these things to them by ta'king about 
people. He tells what his people think and 
what they feel—but more than these, much 
more, he tells what they do. 

ets, on the other hand, have written 
largely about things—at ‘east, within recent 
years. When he has written about people, 
it has been more what they thought and felt 
than about what they did. He has been de- 
scriptive rather than narrative. 

Any successful prose writer could have 
to’) the poet that the descriptive passage is 


not particularly popular. It has been called 
“the dreaded descriptive passage.” Part of 
the reason for this dislike may lie in the 
fact that description is in the main bad!y 
written, but even good description is rather 
likely to be skipped if it interferes with the 
progress of events. 

While a generalization is likely to be 
false, we may at least find a suggestion in 
the fact that twenty pages of prose are 
printed for every page of verse. The rea- 
son for this condition undoubtedly lies in 
the fact that prose writers have been more 
successful than poets in giving people what 
they wanted to read. 

To damn the populace as stupid, to de- 
nounce the average reader as incapable of 
appreciating beauty—this is neither he!pful 
nor intelligent. If the poet wants to live on 
an ivory tower, let him be satisfied to live 
alone. But if he really wants to be read, 
let him give people what they can appreci- 
ate, and what they will read. 

Now, if the average reader likes one thing 
more than another, it is a story. Perhaps 
this article so far is rather a !ong and dull 
preface for the remark that surprisingly 
few young poets try to do anything with 
narrative verse. 

One reason may be that the average per- 
son immediately thinks of such long com- 
positions as Homer’s Odyssey in this con- 
nection. The mere bulk of such a work 
frightens him. He suspects, or knows, that 
few modern epics have been successful from 
the publishing point of view. Not the most 
highbrow of our literary magazines would 
dare to fill one number with an epic, or to 
run it serially through twelve issues. 
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Very true. The epic may be a!l right for 
the man with such a towering reputation 
that his name is sufficient to insure anything 
he writes a place between covers and a sym- 
pathetic body of readers. The man with his 
reputation all to make wil! do better to start 
less ambitiously. 

What sort of narrative poetry, then, can 
we expect magazines to print and their read- 
ers to enjoy? 

First of all, the poem would better be 
short. Let not the poet rage. The whole 
tendency of modern literature for many 
years has been toward brevity. No present 
reader looking sole'y for entertainment 
would to!erate one of the long-winded repe- 
titious romances of the middle ages. He 
prefers a modern short-story. Why, then, 
should he prefer long narrative poems to 
short ones? Answer: He should not. 

Since the poem must be short, the poet 
will do well to select a story simp‘e enough 
to be told within brief compass. He will 
not try to crowd the adventures of a life- 
time into the compass of thirty-six lines. 
Just as the short-story concentrates on one 
character, or at most, a very few, the short 
poem will do the same. Such a brilliant 
modern ba‘lad as Alfred Noyes’ The High- 
wayman, introduces only three characters, 
and one of those only for a moment. In 
the space of one hundred lines, more or less, 
he deals with the emotions and actions of 
two characters in three brief, dramatic 
scenes. A study of this poem will give the 
writer an idea of what he can do in an 
even more limited space. 

Having selected a simple story, the writer 
will do well to compress it as much as possi- 
bie in the telling. If a prose writer uses a 
needless line, he can scratch it out, or the 
editor can do it for him. No such thing is 
possible in a poem written in metrical form. 
The poet must do it himself, or it will not 
be done. A narrative poem with very many 
superfluous lines is not likely to see print. 


In his struggle to compress his material, 
the writer will of necessity try to procure 
the next quatity for which he must strive— 
That is, he will prune away the 


vividness. 
less relevant details, the more tame moments 
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of his story, and leave only the high spots, 
the moments of supreme action or supreme 
passion ; incidents that fairly start out from 
the printed page in bold relief. For the pur- 
poses of verse, one intense scene of action 
is worth a dozen pages of reflections and 
hesitations. 


We would rather see a street fight, even 
though we do not know why the partici- 
pants are quarreling, than to read the full 
text of their long-winded explanations in 
the police court on the following morning. 
This examp!e may be cheap and crude, but 
it is a perfect illustration, none the less. A 
fire or a fight will attract a crowd as though 
by magic. Never mind, then, if the critics 
do call your work journalistic. What you 
want is to get it printed and read. 


Any talk of action is likety to be mislead- 
ing, because the average person thinks of it 
as necessarily physical and objective—some- 
thing that the eye can see. In a sense, he 
is quite right. Action is something that we 
can see—but if it is worth writing about, 
it has some purpose; it springs from a 
motive that can be understood; it resu‘ts 
from or culminates in a deep emotional re- 
action. This reaction may be as various as 
the sweep of human passion: joy, grief, 
scorn, humor, contempt, love, hate, avarice, 
desire for power, sacrifice, adoration—the 
list is endless. 





If we are to write a good narrative poem, 
however, we must get in these explanatory 
details edgewise, and not let them interfere 
with the progress of our story. That is true 
compression. In the same way, we wil! con- 
centrate our descriptive material or weave 
it into the narrative. Instead of spending a 
dozen lines in talking about the gale of wind 
that is biowing through the twisted branches 
of the forest, we will say as Noyes does in 
The Highwayman: 

The wind was a torrent of darkness among 

the gusty trees. 

Likewise, we will condense our other pic- 
tures, making the moon, “a ghostly galleon 
tossed upon cloudy seas,” or showing a road 
running down a hi!l in the darkness as, “a 
gipsy ribbon, looping the purple moor ;” or 
we will speak of the “tawny sunset,” con- 
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centrating an entire picture into two words. 
These minute fragments of description are 
beautiful in themselves, no doubt; but they 
are chiefly of interest to us here because 
they are brief enough so that the story 
gallops right through them without a 
pause. In the same way, we will concen- 
trate periods of time that must be accounted 
for, but that do not in themselves aid the 
dramatic narrative. 
He did not come in the dawning; he did not 
come at noon; 
But out of the tawny sunset, before the rise 
of the moon, 

Here we have the passage of an entire day 
suggested in two lines. Also, we have sug- 
gested, though not mentioned, the suspense 
and waiting of those slow-passing hours, 
and are all prepared for the next event of 
the story. 


It goes without saying that the story wil 
be clearly and understandably told. While 
we may occasionally forgive a writer for 
the obscurity of such a vivid and fascinating 
poem as William Blake’s The Tiger, in gen- 
eral, we insist upon knowing what he is 
talking about. In general, too, we will talk 
about things that our readers can under- 
stand, and things that will mean something 
to him emotionally when he does understand 
them. Eunice Tietgens, for example, has 
written poems about drug clerks, steam 
shovels, life-saving stations, and the like 
topics. They are likely to mean more to a 
modern reader than poems of similar length 
about knights going to battle in shining 
armor. True, a poet must write what he 
can, but he is more likely to appeal to his 
own time and place if he can write of things 
that mean a great deal to his own time and 
place. 


Nor can I end this paper without talking 
for a moment about choice of words. We 
have stopped to notice how description may 
be condensed into a sing'e phrase. In gen- 
eral, we allow our words to be very lazy; 
we hardly make them earn their board and 
keep. Words can be made t6 do a great 
deal more. The power of the words in the 
brief flashes of description quoted above lies 
in the fact that they are made to suggest 
more than they say. 


“Tawny sunset” gives us an entire picture 
of an evening sky because it stimulates the 
imagination. Neither word is particularly 
unusual, but the combination is less com- 
mon. Were I to suggest that writers of 
narrative verse use unusual words, I might 
be accused of sponsoring verse containing 
such prodigies as anthropomorphism, or 
philoprogenitive. Nothing cou'd be further 
from my intention. May I hope to be less 
misunderstood if I suggest unusual com- 
binations of words? Will some amateur 
poet write, “I-ftsoons came slow'y he,” and 
justify it by this article? 

What I want to emphasize is that some 
combinations of words, or words used in an 
unusual context have the power of startling 
the mind, of kindling the imagination. Edna 
Millay writes : 

She learned her hands in a fairy tale, 
And her mouth on a valentine. 
Her voice is a string of colored beads, 
Or steps leading into the sea. 
Such strange combinations are powerful 
just because they do evoke fresh images. 
They are different. They do not cause us 
to remember Byron or Chaucer. Anybody 
who wants to imitate poets dead and gone 
is privileged to do so. Only, if he has noth- 
ing new to say, or no new way of saying it, 
why should the poet write? Few readers 
care to exchange an old favorite for “‘some- 
thing just as good.” 

Were I to cite examples of verse narra- 
tive, this artic'e would reach unweildy 
length. The interested student of writing 
can find plenty of examples of good narra- 
tive poetry both in the classics and in the 
work of modern writers. Let him remem- 
ber, however, that these examples are use- 
ful, merely as examples of what others have 
done. The best advice I can give—and it 
involves no disrespect of the past—is this: 
Study what other writers have done—and 
then do something else. 





You Say It 
Racterinchacztzopeubedsaqpe is the verb 
meaning “to love” in the language of a cer- 
tain Esquimo tribe. 
This probably accounts for the long night 
in the Arctics.—Royal Gaboon. 






































When and Where to Write 


r By C. CLYDE COOK 


When and where to indite one’s master- 
piece of fiction has been a mooted question 
throughout the ages. Some of the old mas- 
ters preferred the quietude of night, at- 
tended as it were with the psychic influence 
of the elusive Muse, when the writer could 
more effectually detach himself from his 
p:ebeian surroundings and soar unto the 
uttermost heights of Parnassus. But that 
was in the good o'd days, when Balzac, 
Hugo, Maupassant, and many other old 
fiction masters were in their prime. But 
what of modern times? 


My advice to the beginner is to write 
when and where the mood overtakes you. 
And if the mood is not forthcoming, write 
anyhow! Practical writers of the present 
decade are very methodical. They usually 
divide their work days into regular units. 
Some prefer the early hours of the morning 
when, as they maintain, their minds are 
clear and active and writing proves a pleas- 
ure. There are still others, many of whom 
are real top-notchers, who woo the elusive 
Muse in the afternoon or evening. 


And there are a goodly number of the 
sure-fire fictionists who still persist in 
pounding out copy at dead of night. The 
writer finds that in writing mystery, detec- 
tive, or other weird and fantastical fiction, 
the “grave yard shift” is a most miraculous 
time to concoct and weave mysterious 
fabrics. In the prickly hush of night time 
mystery seems to pervade the atmosphere 
and, if you are at all mystically inclined, 
your imagination will run rampant along 
gruesome and “goose-flesh” lines of the 
most mysterious nature. 


To prove this contention the citing of con- 
crete examples of our more practical pres- 
ent-day writers wi:l not be amiss. In the 
writer’s estimation Rupert Hughes is one of 
our most conservative authors. Apparently 
Mr. Hughes adheres religiously to the an- 
cient axiom that “time and tide wait for no 
man!’’ and, as a consequence he seems to 
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work wherever the spirit moves him. His 
motion picture work, perhaps, has rendered 
him almost impervious to outside interrup- 
tion. At any rate, he works with a rapidity 
and dexterity that absolutely dumbfound 
the amateur writer; 


Harold Beil Wright chances to be an- 
other famous writer who does not cling 
fanatically to the harsh dictates of the 
elusive Muse. After a very serious injury 
several years ago, which he sustained in the 
Imperial Valley, Mr. Wright was forced to 
go to Arizona for his health. Doctors had 
virtually given him up and he, too, felt that 
his time was drawing near. Like the cour- 
ageous fighter that he is, the never-say-die 
author of red-blooded fiction would not give 
in to his injuries and their insidious reac- 
tions until he had completed his now famous 
book, ‘When A Man’s A Man!” Well, it 
certainly took some man to grind out that 
volume in the grim face of a disconcerting 
prediction of an early demise. 


Most valiantly Mr. Wright worked on 
his book. It was to be the means of keep- 
ing and educating his children after he had 
passed on. But, unfortunately for the un- 
dertaker, he never passed on! The curative 
rays of the hot Arizona sunshine wrought 
the miracle. Of course, he was working 
under great tension ‘and accomplished great 
results. He not only turned out one of his 
best writings but he effected a marvelous 
cure as well. We are not all as unfortunate 
as Mr. Wright to be thus compelled to work 
under such great strain. But what of us 
poor “hack” writers who are forced to 
pound out copy in order to keep the hungry 
wolf from the door? Critics declare that 
great masterpieces are the products of 
starved stomachs, literally speaking. If that 
be true there are many of us who are eligi- 
ble for membership in the Literati Hall of 
Fame! 


Zane Grey writes most sanely and con- 
servatively. He is an incurable addict of 
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the unadulterated ozone of the great out- 
doors, and writes in the great open spaces 
whenever his numerous jaunts into the 
Great American Desert carry him into the 
particular locale of which he is a master 
word artist. In the near future, however, 
he will have constructed a model home of 
Hopi Indian architecture on Catalina Is!and 
and, no doubt, his future brain children will 
find their genesis in that redolent atmos- 
phere. 


But what of us less fortunate scribblers 
who cannot afford expensively and luxuri- 
ously appointed studios, reeking with plot- 
provoking atmosphere, or the wonderful ex- 
cursions afield? In that event the best sug- 
gestion is to just sit down wherever Dame 
Fate has seen fit to make your habitat, 
whether in a lowly hovel or an ornate man- 
sion, it matters not, and if the urge within 
your breast to write, to create, is great 
enough, lo! and behold the miracle will be 
wrought. Environment cannot prevent you 
from being a great writer but environment 
does materially influence the texture and 
quality of your writings. 

Some of our greatest stylists demand the 
rhythmical sound of falling or running wa- 
ter. Others seek the faint “chirrup” of the 
cricket, while not a few compose to better 
advantage under the hypnotic influence of 
soothing strains of music, the mood of the 
particular music corresponding with the 
mood of the composition. 

The writer has a very good acquaintance 
who is a queer specimen of man. He writes 
nothing but mystery stories and they are 
veritable knockouts! Your teeth chatter 
and your spinal column does the St. Vitus’ 
Dance when you read them. And this odd 
creature writes from midnight until dawn. 
Selecting a room adjoining a graveyard, he 
its in full view of this ghost-inspiring at- 
mosphere and dashes off reams of copy 
without interruption. He has been known 
to write in the spiritual confines of a grave- 
yard, upon a dare, and evolved, so he de- 
‘ares, the very best mystery story of his 
career. 


Then there are many writers who do 
their best. work upon moving trains. One 
of my former newspaper associates, who 
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since has graduated from the “hack” writ- 
ing c!ass, revels in cross-continent trips. In 
one round trip he produces enough material 
to fill several magazines and, when this is 
exhausted, he repeats the process. Some 
enterprising Railroad Publicity Agent will 
some day, perhaps, take advantage of the 
eccentricities of writers and run a writers’ 
special for just such accommodation. 

To the beginner, who has not had in- 
stilled in his being that inborn urge to 
create, it would be more conducive to good 
work to select surroundings that are har- 
monious to the brand of story he or she 
might be undertaking. Of course, there are 
limitations. You don’t have to go into the 
mountains iti order to write mountain 
stories, necessari!y, neither are you com- 
pelled to suffer the tortures of the damned 
on the arid desert in order to depict the life 
of a modern sheik. But it is advisable to 
have sufficient of the atmosphere of which 
you are writing in your immediate vicinity 
to be able to visualize the locale for your 
reading public. 

A very good editor friend of mine re- 
cently declared that he cou‘d invariably te?] 
whether or not the author had actually been 
in the particular atmosphere he attempted 
to create at the time he was writing. There 
was something so poignantly realistic about 
stories written on the actual ground, he 
maintained, that oftentimes he was com- 
pelled to reconsider manuscripts, otherwise 
utterly impossib‘e, because of the atmos- 
phere the manuscript fairly exuded. 


James Otiver Curwood, Rex Beach, Peter 
B. Kyne, and many other virile writers of 
the outdoors, just wax garrulous in their 
native haunts. The proof of the pudding 
certainly is in the eating, and the proof of 
realism in a story hence must be in the re- 
actions experienced by the author while 
creating it. Therefore it is only a logical 
conclusion to be drawn that the writer can 
more vividly sp!ash word pictures of the 
golden sunset out over the Golden Gate 
white gazing far out across that incompara- 
ble expanse of pale blue Pacific, than the 
same writer could portray in the spacious 
drawing room of a modern New York 
brownstone front. 
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While watching the absolutely indescriba- 
ble wonders of the Grand Canyon the writer 
once dashed off a series of articles anent 
that almost bottomless chasm which, strange 
to say, were highly commended by the edi- 
tor. In a vain attempt later to write a 
simi‘ar series of articles while seated in a 
comfortable California bungalow the writer 
not only fell from grace but also from the 
genial editor’s lofty estimation! Again the 
writer sketched some brief stories under 
actual fire during the St. Mihiel drive of 
the recent world war and they were snatched 
up by an eager editor, demanding more. 
Attempting some more similar stories “back 
home” the same editor very sad!y conceded 
that the writer could only write something 
of consequence while laboring under great 
stress or emotion. 

But neither editor knew that the writer 
was not to blame. He did the very best he 
knew how in both instances. In the one 
instance everything conducive to good writ- 
ing was at his command, whereas in the 
other he was left utterly marooned. And 
so it is with you, fellow scribes. We are 
all human, some few harassed editors to the 
contrary notwithstanding! You may sit 
down and cudgel your brain for hours on 
end, trying to write the great mystery of 
the Chinese Rebellion or the heart-dripping 
drama of Parisian life, but, unless you have 
saturated your mind by actual contact to 
overflowing, the story will “miss fire’ and 
the editor will probably say: “Another good 
hod carrier gone wrong!” 

Simp'y don’t give the editors a chance to 
rebuff you, for rejections cool the ardor of 
the most callous-hearted writer. Rather 
curry the favor of the hardworking editors, 
by injecting the atmosphere of your sur- 
roundings into your stories, than be dis- 
couraged by the avalanche of stereotyped 
rejection slips that are certain to follow the 
submitting of a haphazard story. 


Remember that in about nine cases out of 
ten the editors of the red-b!ooded fiction 
magazines have experienced the thrills and 
the energizing atmosphere of the locale 
about which you are writing. Perhaps they 
did their qualifying work at the very scenes 
of your story. If so, the chances are about 


nine to one that they will accept your brain 
child if its fragile framework fairly exudes 
that atmosphere, but if it does not, then 
may the good Lord pity you. The editors 
won't! 

You can readily grasp from the foregoing 
that when and where you write may be in- 
strumental in selling your manuscripts. If 
you can bring to the jaded editor the tanta!- 
izing tang of far away Bermuda, the crisp 
air of Alaska’s snow-capped peaks, or the 
soothing blue of the Pacific Ocean, with 
your atmosphere-reeking manuscript, you 
will have accomplished miracies. Undoubt- 
edly he will invite you into his sanctum 
sanctorum the next time you are in town 
and ask you to give him the low down on 
your experiences. And then—Eureka! You 
surely will have found the Open Seasame to 
editorial favor and your persistent efforts 
will be most pleasingiy rewarded by three 
figure checks, instead of cold rejection slips. 

After reading this article sit down in 
some suitable spot and write about your sur- 
roundings. You will, no doubt, experience 
the same thrill the writer experienced if you 
chance to be on the fringe of that pictures- 
que Grand Canyon. But if you happen to 
be a poor shut-in, write the most tear-drip- 
ping human interest story within your mor- 
tal power, just bursting with hot tears and 
gay laughter, and, though you may never 
attain the dignity of an Edna Ferber or a 
Fannie Hurst, you most assuredly will find 
a warm spot in the kindly heart of some 
human editor somewhere in the length and 
breadth of this great land. 





HOW TERRIBLE! 


Irvin S. Cobb said it is fortunate that 
authors are not born; that they have to 
make themselves. 

“Imagine the blow to a mother,” he said, 
“to discover that she had just given birth 
to an author.” 

He made this further surprising state- 
ment: “Every piece of literature is a com- 
bination of fragments the author has read 
somewhere.” —L. A. Times. 





The Manuscript Critic in His Relation 
to the Beginning Writer 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


Following up the theme of my article in 
last month’s issue of THe Writer’s Dicest, 
we will consider a little further the matter 
of criticism, but now wholly in its construc- 
tive phases. 


Quoting again from correspondence, | 
find that I recently wrote regarding a story 
that began with the somewhat used theme 
of the meeting of o'd college mates, as 
follows : 

In the first six pages you have too much 
talk which does not amount to anything so 
far as the story is concerned. Avoid open- 
ing a story with long, reminiscent dialogue, 
such as experiences of old co‘lege days, 
semi-humorous talk about marriage, etc.” 

After such an opening the writer had one 
of these old friends 'aunch out on a long 
narrative story of a personal experience of 
many years before. This ran through four 
pages, but at the midd‘e of the second page 
the reader easily discovered the plot of the 
story, which was that the woman with whom 
the narrator had had this experience was 
the wife of the old college chum to whom 
he was telling the tale. 


Consequently I advised the writer that a 
story whose plot was so self-evident, would 
not intrigue an editor. But I further ad- 
vised that the method of telling of the rela- 
tions between the man and the woman was 
wrong. That giving such an episode in first 
person narrative destroyed the emotiona! 
force of the situation, and that the tale 
should be told from the impersonal author- 
narrator viewpoint. I said, “The proper 
way to write this tale is to begin with the 
embarking on the steamer, the meeting with 
the woman, their relations. Later show the 
scene where—comes to R—’s house. But 
instead of—telling this story, have him meet 
the wife of his host, or discover that she is 
the woman of the steamer by means of the 


portrait in the library, and so know that it 
is impossible for him to remain as R—’s 
guest. Rewrite in this manner and let me 
see the thing again, as I believe the story 
worth while. But remember that the reader 
must have no suggestion of the prior meet- 
ing of—and the woman until you are ready 
to deve'op the climax of the story.” 


Now I may add that this really was a 
capital story in its p!ot and emotional possi- 
bilities. But in the manner in which told, 
it read as a rather commonplace and wholly 
unemotional narrative. 


In another letter (to a very new writer) 
I said as fo!lows: 

“This story is well to'd so far as unity, 
coherence, good diction, and incident are 
concerned. But you have too long-drawn- 
out a tale of Toby, his wanderings and mis- 
fortunes. At the beginning and again at 
the end you have a bit of love story, but 
this element is not sufficiently developed to 
warrant all the long, and in many p.aces, 
unimportant narrative of Toby’s misad- 
ventures. No editor wou'd give up ten 
thousand words of space to a tale of no 
more emotional or dramatic force than this. 


“But your material is too good to waste. 
Let me advise you to take but one incident 
of your hero’s adventures, work that up 
into intense dramatic form, combine with 
it a brief prelude in which you set your 
character clearly before the reader, use all 
the love story that you now have, bring it 
to the same finish, and do the whole matter 
up in a tale of 3,000 or 3,500 words. In 
addition to thus producing a story that 
should be acceptab:e for publication, you 
would have good and wholesome exercise 
in the editing of your own work and in 
learning what may be left out, to the ad- 
vantage of the whole.” 
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The following is my comment upon the 
story of a new writer who showed unusual 
capability in deve'oping a tale of action and 
adventure in the far North. Still his work 
lacked complete finish. 

I said to him that the first comment to be 
made was that he had written at too great 
length for a story depending upon the rela- 
tions of the two men and the single incident 
which furnished his climax. There was a 
girl in the story, but she was not an im- 
portant factor. 1 wrote: “The girl really 
has nothing to do with the tale, except that 
she is the incentive which ‘eads to the at- 
tempt to steal the silver fox. In order to 
make her a necessary element, you would 
need to show that both men had become 
interested in her, that there was riva'ry be- 
tween them, and that this whetted the en- 
mity of J. toward T., and his desire to have 
the skin as a gift to the girl in order to 
outrun the other man in her affections. 

“You should develop this portion of the 
story, make it a chronicle of fierce love and 
fiercer hate, of jealous rivalry, and in this 
way make it vastly stronger. Unless you 
do this, it wou'd be better to reduce it to 
a tale of rapid action and brief incident, 
with the girl eliminated. In short, the tale 
shou!d be reduced to some three thousand 
or thirty-five hundred words, or else ex- 
panded a couple of thousand to bring in the 
new element. With the woman factor prop- 
erly developed, you would have a story in 
the full meaning of the word, and one that 
might properly go to a'most any magazine 
using fiction.” 

Another story that I have just read, one 
of novelette length, was so very well done 
that I had come to the point of betieving 
that I would have no criticism to offer. 
Then I struck a fatal defect, and said to 
the author: “I have been unable to find a 
weak spot until the middle of chapter eight, 
but right here you begin to destroy all that 
you have built up. Thus far you have had 
a story of direct action with your characters 
every moment on the page and before the 
eye of the reader. 

“Now, why in the word did you not go 
on in that manner? That chapter can be 


thrown into direct action as well as any of 
the other portions. You will have to make 
a litt'e break in viewpoint to do this, but 
that is not important. Pick up J. sometime 
after his disappearance, follow him closely, 
show a‘l his movements to the reader, give 
the meeting between J. and M., their dia- 
logue, determination to go after Captain M., 
and so forth. Then break away and show the 
girl alarmed for K., deciding that she must 
discover whether he is in peril in the cabin, 
starting alone to his rescue, then the break- 
ing in at the opportune moment to rescue 
K., from the cobra. <A part of this you 
already have shown, but you spoil it by giv- 
ing any portion again in the form of the 
girl’s personal narrative. In a story of this 
character the one law to observe is to “keep 
going’ all the time.” 

This article and the preceding one were 
both written with the purpose of pointing 
out errors in method and construction, the 
sort into which most beginning writers gen- 
erally fall. Often they have excellent 
stories but ruin them by not sufficient 
knowledge of the things that should be left 
out, or of how the things that are left in 
should be handled. 





A PLEA FOR THE GREETING 
CARD 


By JANE Tnomas 


Somewhere there’s a heart that is lone!y, 

A heart.that is waiting in vain 

For a message of love from one only 

To bring back the sunshine again; 

Somewhere there’s a friend whom we 
cherish 

Who longs for a word gay and. bright— 

How often these fond hopes must perish 

Because we’re too busy to write! 

Though swiftly the hours are fleeting 

It takes but a moment or two 

To find just the ‘““Heart-To-Heart” greeting 

That says “I am thinking of you.” 

To-morrow wi.l do for a letter, 

But send a warm greeting TONIGHT, 

And life will seem fuller and better 

Even though we’re too busy to write. 





Excerpts From a Popular Author’s Address 


Delivered by Ralph Anderson Parker before the California Writers’ Club, 
at Berkeley, Calif. 


“Some time ago, Karl Edwin Harriman, 
editor of Red Book and Blue Book, and I 
were the guests of Gerald Beaumont at his 
home in Oakland. I asked Harriman what 
was the strangest experience he had had in 
his long career as an editor. 


“ ‘One day we received a short story from 
a famous author,’ the editor told me. ‘My 
staff and I were wild'ty enthusiastic about 
that story. Unquestionably, it was the best 
bit of fiction that the author had ever pro- 
duced. I immediately wired acceptance and 
heartiest congratulations. In a few minutes 
his answer came: 

“Do not understand your telegram as 

I have never written such a story nor 

have I sent you a manuscript for many 

months,’ 


“*As the author was vacationing at At- 
lantic City, I decided to go there and in- 
vestigate personally. When I saw the author 
—I'll call him Blank—at his hotel, I could 
learn nothing new. He read the story and 
repeated that he had not written it. I was 
baffled. A little later, I went to the public 
stenographer to dictate some letters. When 
I signed them, she looked up and said: ‘Oh, 
you're Mr. Harriman! There’s something 
I must confess.’ 

““Then she to!d me that the maid had 
found in Mr. Blank’s wastebasket the manu- 
script of a story. The maid had brought it 
to the stenographer to read, and she had 
decided that it was too good to throw 
away, so had typed it and had mailed it to 
me. She still had the original manuscript. 
As it was in Mr. Blank’s distinctive hand- 
Writing, it established beyond doubt his 
authorship of the story. 


“*Triumphantly I took the manuscript to 
Mr. Blank. He read it dumbfoundedly, and 
reiterated that he had no recollection of 
having written a line of the story. We 
called the maid, learned at what time she 
had found the manuscript, and together we 


traced back over everything that Blank had 
done during the previous weeks. There was 
no spare time, that Blank could not account 
for, during which he might have written the 
story. As he had been sober, we were 
forced to conc‘ude that he must have written 
the story in a peculiar state of mental con- 
sciousness or while asleep.’ 


“Harriman gave me some _ interesting 
sidelights on the editor’s viewpoint. He re- 
vealed that an editor is only human, for he 
admitted that practically every editor has 
in his safe many manuscripts that he 
bought and then decided he did not like. 
He was managing editor on the Ladies’ 
Home Journal under Edward Bok, and said 
that Bok at that time had thousands of 
dollars worth of manuscripts that he had 
paid for and then decided not to use. 


“Editor Harriman said that the stealer 
of plots is a source of worry in every edi- 
torial office. There is one plagiarist, he re- 
lated, who has made a living for several 
years, selling sto!en stories to one magazine 
after another—never twice to the same pub- 
lication, of course. 

“That reminded me of a story told by a 
writer who saw some correspondence while 
in the office of Robert H. Davis, that edi- 
tor who accepts so many ‘first stories.” Mr. 
Brown had sent Davis a nicely typewritten 
copy of ‘The Outcast of Poker Flat.’ Edi- 
tor Davis wrote, in returning the story, that 
he was sorry but that the plot had been 
stolen a number of years before by a man 
named Bret Harte. Nothing daunted, 
Brown wrote that he had investigated the 
dastardly stealing of his story, and that it 
was quite all right, because Harte’s copy- 
right had run out two years before and 
Davis cou!d therefore pay him for the 
manuscript. That almost staggered Bob 
Davis, but he replied: ‘It was nice of you 
to go to the trouble of investigating the 
stealing of your story, but I regret to say, 
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now that your letter has brought it to mind, 
I recollect that I promised Bret Harte on 
his deathbed that I would never pay any 
other man for a story that had been pub- 
lished under his name.’ 

“A member of the club suggested to me 
that you might be interested in facts con- 
cerning the time that writers find best for 
creative work, whether they use typewriters, 
and so on. Zane Grey is the only author 
I know who uses a pencil. He has a spe- 
cially-made rocker with an arm that is po- 
sitioned for comfort, and writes on large 
sheets. Arthur Preston Hankins always 
used a pen until a few months ago, and 
now says that he can’t understand how he 
ever struggled along without a typewriter, 
for the old method used to cause writers’ 
cramp. Frank Richardson Pierce, - of 
Seattle, is the only writer I know who regu- 
larly uses a dictaphone. He dictates to the 
machine in an office to which he goes for a 
certain number of hours daily. He has no 
telephone and keeps the door locked. 

“Gouverneur Morris told me that he dic- 
tates to his secretary one hour each morn- 


ing, and then spends considerable time in 


revising. That was also the method of 
Peter Clark Macfarlane. 

“Almost no two writers keep the same 
hours. Personally I have tried every method 
that I’ve heard about, and I find most satis- 
factory the policy of writing from seven in 
the evening until two in the morning, sleep- 
ing until ten. Then I read until noon, and 
during the afternoon take walks and talk 
with, and someone has said, ‘all sorts and 
conditions of people.’ I find a typewriter 
most satisfactory, and the first draft is the 
last, for, taking the hints of better writers, 
I do my revising before I put a sentence 
on paper. 

“Most writers like plenty of room while 
at work. Frederick O’Brien told me that 
he liked to spread his material out on an 
enormous table, divided into chapter piles. 
Rupert Hughes’ writing room looks like a 
madhouse when the author is at work, for 
he has notes pinned to the walls and strung 
across the room on strings. These notes in- 
clude descriptions of characters, historical 
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data if the work is a costume novel, bits 
of dialogue, and so on. 

“TI learned that professional writers, as a 
rule, are well paid. Zane Grey, for exam- 
ple, told me at his home on Santa Catalina 
Island that his income is very much in ex- 
cess of a quarter of a million dollars an- 
nually. No wonder that he has a home on 
the Island, one in Altadena, and a large 
farm in Pennsylvania! 

“I found many personal peculiarities. 
Joseph Hergsheimer changes his clothes 
three times daily. Zane Grey is irritated 
beyond measure by the fact that many peo- 
ple think he is a woman. Barrett Willough- 
by, on the other hand, likes to have people 
think she is a man. Gerald Beaumont car- 
ries a watch that doesn’t run and is always 
losing caps. Rupert Hughes can never re- 
sist a temptation to steal a rubber band. 
Nancy Barr Mavity is so many personalities 
in one that she is breath-taking. Jim Tully 
seldom combs his hair.” 

Mr. Parker closed his little talk by say- 
ing he would like to pass on the many 
helpful pointers given him by the several 
hundred writers he has interviewed, but his 
time was limited. Certainly the readers of 
Writer’s Dicest not fortunate enough to 
have heard Mr. Parker personally, regret 
that he wasn’t given much more time to 
express himself. 





HAROLD McGRATH 


After getting his latest novel off to the 
publishers, Haro'd McGrath took up farm- 
ing for the first time in his life. The fruit 
of his labor is piled inconspicuously behind 
a bench under the shrubbery in a corner of 
the acre in bloom behind the MacGrath 
home in Syracuse. 

“Those are Harold’s weeds,” Mrs. Mac- 
Grath explained. “He went out weeding 
lately and came in comptaining that those 
pesky weeds all grew tall and had bulbs on 
them. They were dozens of my pet gladioli, 
tulips, and daffodils. As a gardener he’s a 
born fisherman. We’re going goldfishing 
downtown this week to stock the garden 
Boy visitors have fished it dry.” 


pool. 
Doubleday, Page and Co. 





Writing for the 


Trade Journals 


By HAROLD F. PODHASKI 
VII 


(Continued from September Issue.) 





This is the seventh of a series of timely articles by this gifted writer, opening a 


remunerative field that many ambitious writers have overlooked. 


His exposition is 


clear, impressive, and true. He believes that good American dollars should be received 
in exchange for a writers brains, and tells how to get them. 





Store Sales 


In writing a story of this nature your 
most important consideration is to avoid 
any general write-up of what might be 
termed as a hackneyed type of sale; that is, 
such a sale as is held at more or less fre- 
intervals by a majority of retail 
stores. For a story of this kind is never 
like'y to sell unless it concerns something 


quent 


entirely new or original in connection with 


an old idea. For instance, practically all 
stores at some time or other during the year 
hold a clearance sale, therefore a general 
artic'e on the subject would not be very 
likely to sell. But if you happened to find 
some merchant who put some new and 
original ideas at work in connection with a 
sale of this nature, who advertised it in a 
somewhat different manner, who employed 
some unusual means of getting customers 
into the store during the progress of the 
sale, such a story would probably se’l. 

In writing a story of this kind tell exactly 
what methods were employed to advertise 
and announce the sale, what was done to 
get peopte into the store during its progress, 
how effective these methods were, and if 
possible, give the advertising costs and the 
sales results. Also, include with the story 
samples of the advertising used for repro- 
duction, and if direct mail advertising was 
emp:oyed send samples of the letters and 
other literature, 

The following list may be presented as 
cpresenting sa'es that may be classed as 


more or less common in the-retail business, 
and that the writer should therefore avoid 
as a subject unless he can give his story an 
entirely new and original angle: 

Clearance Sale. 

Reduction Sale. 

Anniversary Sale. 

Fire Sale. 

Remodeling Sale. 

Removal Sale. 

Pre-Inventory Sale. 

Dollar Sale. 

One Cent Sale. 

Two-For-One Sale. 

Closing Out Sale. 

Clean-up Sale. 

After Christmas Sale. 

Money-Raising Sale. 

And seasonal or annual sales of almost 
any nature. 

Sales of any other nature are less com- 
mon, and for that reason comprise a more 
profitable subject to write about. Con- 
sidered as a whole, however, I would class 
this as one of the least suitable of all sub- 
jects, and would not advise the writer to 
give much time to it if he can find some- 
thing else to write about. 


Handling Salespeople 


For stories of this nature there is ever a 
very good demand among trade-journal 
editors, because better salespeop!e will na- 
turally mean increased sales for the mer- 
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chant, and that is one of the editor’s 
primary considerations in the selecting of 
material for publication. Offer him an ar- 
ticle describing an effective method used to 
increase the efficiency of his salespeople, 
and if the idea involved is a good one, the 
chances are that the editor will not only 
accept your story, but thank you for giving 
him an opportunity of doing so. 


Any story which concerns the handling of 
retail salespeople should be written around 
some single idea or method, should describe 
in more or less detail the subject under dis- 
cussion, tell precisely how the idea was 
worked out and put into successful oper- 
ation, give the costs if possible, and the re- 
sults the p!an achieved for the merchant. A 
general story on this topic would not be 
advisable unless it were written from a per- 
sonal interview with some merchant na- 
tionally known in his field. 


Ideas for stories of this kind are not at 
all hard to find. Interview a few of the 
merchants in your city, or the retail sales- 
peop'e themselves, and you will probably 
uncover ideas that you can work into sal- 
able stories. Some of the most successful 
stories of this kind that I have ever written 
I secured directly from retail salespeople 
themselves, and you will find it ever profita- 
ble to your work to make the personal ac- 
quaintance of as many retail salespeople as 
you can, and to keep in touch with them. 


Selling Against Competition 


This is a subject that is not covered in 
the trade magazines nearly as often as it 
should be, not because the editors do not 
want stories, but because they receive very 
few of them. For that reason it is a good 
topic to handle, and if you can pick up a 
worth while idea along these lines you will 
have little trouble in disposing of it at a 
good price. 

While merchants whose stores are located 
in the larger cities are not seriously troubled 
by the competition of the mail order catalog 
houses, to dealers in the smaller towns, and 
particularly the rural communities, catalog 
competition is a serious menace. Therefore, 


any artic'e concerning the methods that 
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some small-town merchant, or group of 
merchants, had successfully used to over- 
come this sort of competition would 
be welcomed by the editors of most trade 
magazines. Such an article should discuss 
the topic in whatever detail may be neces- 
sary to cover it thoroughly, should include 
samples of any advertising the merchant, or 
merchants, may have used for this purpose, 
or any photographs which may directly con- 
cern the text matter of your story; and it 
should also give the costs and the sales re- 
sults achieved if possible. 

For instance the merchants in a small 
southern town formed an association, pur- 
chased a large motor bus, and placed it in 
operation on a route extending several miles 
from the town, and maintaining a regular 
schedule at a reasonable rate of fare. The 
resu't was that many rural people would 
patronize the bus line and go to the town 
for their purchases instead of buying mostly 
from the catalog houses as they had for- 
merly done. Today this association oper- 
ates several such buses, and catalog houses 
do little or no business in that community. 

And in many other sections of the coun- 
try merchants are doing something or other 
of this kind to meet the competition of the 
mail order houses. Such stories seldom go 
begging for a market. 

To merchants whose stores are located in 
the larger cities the competition of cut price 
firms and chain stores, itinerant dealers. 
house-to-house canvassers, and the like is 
quite serious, and is becoming more so as 
time goes on. Therefore, articles describing 
ways and means merchants have success- 
fully used to meet such competition are 
more than likely to sell if the idea involved 
does not concern some method that is in 
more or less common practice in the retail 
business. They would cover the subject in 
about the same manner as stories on how 
smaller town merchants are meeting the 
competition of the catalog houses. 


Store Equipment 


Like the previous topic, articles on Store 
Equipment are comparatively rare, and the 
writer who is qualified to prepare stories ot 
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this kind will therefore find it a profitable 
subject to handle. 

Stories of this nature should be entirely 
descriptive, and should always include pho- 
tographs or other illustrations. 

If you are writing on the subject of store 
lighting, heating or ventilation you shou!d 
tell why certain methods have proven more 
effective than others, and describe in the 
necessary detail the particular method your 
story may concern. 

If you are writing on the subject.of fix- 
tures, or any other type of interior store 
equipment, the best plan is to build your 
story around some single idea, for instance, 
the arrangement of display counters for the 
best showing of the merchandise; arrange- 
ment of shelves and other fixtures so as to 
conserve floor ‘space; arrangement of 
shelves and stock thereon so as to lessen the 
time usually required for the taking of a 
physical inventory, etc., etc. 

Visit several of the retail stores in your 
community and look them over with the 
idea in mind of an article on some phase of 
store equipment. In one out of ten stores 


you will find something along these lines 
worth writing about, and that, illustrated 
with photographs, will generally bring a 
good price. 


Buying 


While this topic is more or less frequently 
covered in the Merchandising magazines, it 
is ever a good subject to write upon, for it 
is equally as important to the merchant as 
is the selling end of his business. Stories 
of this kind should always be based on per- 
sonal interviews with successful buyers, and 
shou'd either describe their methods, or be 
written around some single idea. For in- 
stance, how a successful buyer prices mer- 
chandise; how he, or she as the case may 
he, eliminated the dangers of over-buying 
and under-buying; stock knowledge as an 
aid to buying, ete. 

If the story is of a general nature on the 
subject of buying it should describe the 
methods pursued by the buyer, why these 
methods have proven more successful than 
others, and why they will prove equally as 


successful for other buyers. Whenever 
possible the story should include a photo- 
graph of the buyer you interview, and copies 
of any forms he may use in his work for 
keeping track of stock, of costs, of slow 
moving merchandise, etc., etc. 


Descriptive Stories 


And now we come to what is undoubtedly 
one of the most important of all subjects 
from the standpoint of the average writer 
—the story describing some attractive retail 
store. 

Stories of this kind are always in good 
demand among the trade-journal editors, 
and because of the fact that the subject is 
not a very difficult one to handle, requiring 
nothing more than an ordinary training in 
newspaper reporting, most writers will find 
this a profitable field of endeavor. You re- 
ceive payment not only for the story itself, 
but also, of course, for any photographs or 
other illustrations that may accompany it, 
and as such stories are generally well illus- 
trated this will mean a good sized check if 
the article is accepted. Another important 
consideration is the fact that quite often the 
photographs will seil the story where the 
editor would not otherwise have accepted it. 

As the title of the subject implies the 
story itself should be entirely of a descrip- 
tive nature, and may be built around some 
single idea, or cover the store as a whole. 
In the latter event, it should touch upon 
such matters as stock arrangement, store 
fixtures and equipment, arrangement of de- 
partments, interior and window displays, 
etc. The length of the story should be 
whatever the subject may merit, but, of 
course, without padding for the mere sake 
of space. With good material in hand it is 
no difficult matter at all to work up a story 
of 2,000 to 3,000 words or more, and if you 
sell it at one cent per word, including the 
illustrations that accompany it, this means 
that your story will net you all the way 
from $30 to $60, or possibly even more 
than that. And as a story of this kind can 
be easily enough secured and written in one 
day’s time, you can readily see that it is a 
profitable subject to handle. 


(Continued on page 57) 





Study the Editors 


By J. E. BULLARD 


Sixteen years ago a young man con- 
tributed an article to a trade paper. It ap- 
pealed to the editor of that paper, was ac- 
cepted, published, and paid for. More arti- 
cles were written. Some were accepted and 
some rejected. Then this young man set 
out to learn just what this editor wanted. 
Although he was a constant reader of the 
paper, he found he could not always hit the 
mark. This editor wanted something a little 
different from that which he had been pub- 
lishing. 

A careful study and comparison of the 
articles which were accepted and the articles 
which were rejected finally showed this 
writer exactly what was wanted. In the 
course of time he became personally ac- 
quainted with the editor, but not until he 
had learned through writing very much 
about his likes, dislikes, and points of view. 
Discussions of the conditions in the indus- 
try, however, went still further to show 
what this editor wanted. 

Today that same editor is still on the staff 
of the paper. He does not take as active a 
part in editing as he did, but his influence 
is still felt. Today, also, that same writer 
is contributing to the paper. Probably he 
is contributing double the quantity of any 
Hardly one out of a hundred 
He knows 


other writer. 
articles he submits is rejected. 
just what is wanted because he has learned 
the editorial policy of the paper. 

It is very important to study the maga- 
zines and papers to which one contributes 
but it is even more important to study the 
editor. No two editors want exactly the 
same material no matter how much atike 
the material in their magazines may appear. 
No two editors are looking for the same 
material. One wants something slightly 
different at least from the other. 

This is pretty well demonstrated when 
there is a change of editors. In the trade 
paper field at least it is not an easy matter 
to continue to seil articles to the same paper 
for sixteen years if every four years there 
?? 


is a change of editors. Each editor wants 
something a little different from the other 
editors and unless the writer knows these 
editors and knows what they want, it mat- 
ters little how much he has studied the 
magazine, he is going to experience a good 
deal of difficulty in hitting the bull’s eye 
with the different editors. 

On the other hand when one has once 
learned the methods and wishes of an edi- 
tor, he finds that this editor will continue 
to buy from him when he (said editor) 
takes charge of the editing of another paper. 
Once learn to satisfy an editor, and he be- 
comes a regular customer for the output of 
the writer. He may go from magazine to 
magazine but he will buy from the writers 
he has learned give him what he wants. 
As a matter of fact, he will be likely to 
give these writers advance notice of each 
change he makes and arrange with them for 
materia! he will need in the new paper. 

Learning what a magazine wants today 
is not learning what it will want tomorrow. 
Studying an editor and learning what he 
wants today, what his ideas and his aims 
are, and one has learned not only the edi- 
tor’s present needs, but what he will want 
in the future, whether or not he remains 
on the same magazine. 

It is not necessary to become personally 
acquainted with an editor to study him and 
to learn what he wants. It is necessary, 
however, to make a very careful study of 
what he accepts and what he rejects, trying 
to learn why he rejected. 

As an iridication of just what it means to 
study the editors I have been able, through 
this study, and without ever seeing a single 
copy of the paper published, to sell articles 
for years to an editor. I find out what he 
wants by trying him out on certain articles, 
by reading what he says he wants in news 
published in the market information of 
writer’s journa!s, by letters he may write 
me, by a study of the articles he rejects, 
and a comparison of these with those he 


(Continued on page 57) 





Protection of Literary Property 
By REGINALD SPELL 


Counsel for the Writers’ Guild, New York City. 


PART II 


The Copyright Law 


As previously stated, an author, or own- 
er, is protected in the use of his literary 
material by virtue of the common law up to 
the time of its publication; but it does not 
follow that once publication has been made 
he loses control of it. On the contrary, our 
Federal Constitution has empowered Con- 
gress “to promote the progress of science 
and useful arts, by securing for limited 
times to authors and inventors the exc'usive 
right to their respective writings and dis- 
coveries.” As a consequence we have what 
is known as the Copyright Law. 


To Whom It Applies 


Not everyone is entitled to the protection 
afforded by this law. Those specifically de- 
signated are “the author or proprietor . . . 
or his executors, administrators, or assigns.” 
If a copyright is registered by one not with- 
in this designation, then the copyright 
sought is invalidated. 


We see from this that the person prim- 
arily entitled to the right is the author him- 
self or, if he is deceased, his executors or 
administrators. But if an author has trans- 
ferred his property before publication, then 
the new owner and not the author is entitled 
to the benefits of copyright. Where, how- 
ever, one person employs another to pro- 
duce a work, the employer, who is the prop- 
rietor, may have it copyrighted, although he 
is not the author. And under such circum- 
stances the author himself has nothing to be 
protected. 


The copyright privilege is extended to all 
persons irrespective of nationality, except a 
citizen or subject of a foreign state or na- 
tion “which does not grant reciprocal privi- 
leges to citizens of the United States.” A 
resident of the United States, although not 


a citizen, is entitled to avail himself of our 
copyright law, provided he has taken up his 
abode in this country with the intention of 
remaining and making it his home. 

But if a person not entitled to copyright 
in the United States assigns his literary 
property to one who otherwise would be 
entitled to it, the latter also is not entitled 
to copyright. To hold otherwise would be 
to furnish a loophole to the restriction, 
which the law wil not countenance. 


Rights Conferred 

In general, this law entitles one to the ex- 
clusive right to: 

1. Print, reprint, pubtish, copy, and sell 
the copyright material. 

2. Translate, dramatize, 
adapt to a particular purpose. 

3. Deliver lectures, sermons, etc. 

4, Represent dramatic works, 
records, exhibit, or perform. 

5. Perform music, make arrangement or 
record, or setting thereof. 

Or, to put it in terms more commonly 
used and understood by the average writer, 
it entitles one to: 

1. First magazine 
called serial rights—meaning the right to 
sell a hitherto unpublished manuscript to a 
magazine. 

2. Syndicate rights—sometimes called 
second and third serial rights—the right to 
sell a manuscript to a publication (usually 
a syndicate) other than the one in which it 
originally appeared. 

3. Book rights—the right to sell for pub- 
lication in book form. 

4. Translation rights—the right to trans- 
late the material into a foreign language. 

5. Dramatic rights—the right to cast a 
production in dramatic form and produce it 
on the stage. 


arrange, and 


make 


rights—sometimes 
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6. Photoplay rights—the right to adapt 
and cast as a photoplay. 

7. Foreign rights—the right to publish 
in foreign countries. 

8. British rights—the right to publish in 
Great Britain. 

9. Colonial rights—or British Colonial 
rights—the right to publish in all British 
possessions. 


Material Copyrightable 


Not all material is eligible to copyright. 
Before a work can be thus protected it must 
comply with certain general requirements. 
It must be original in the sense that the 
author has created it by his own skill, labor, 
and judgment without directly copying or 
evasively imitating the work of another. All 
that is necessary is that the arrangement or 
system be original, and if so such arrange- 
ment or system is copyrightable, even 
though the actual material itself is not. The 
source does not have to be original, but the 
author must use his own effort to derive 
the material and not copy it from some 
work that is already copyrighted. It is not 
even necessary that it possess any particular 
literary or artistic merit if it is otherwise 
within the terms of the law. 

That material which, from the viewpoint 
of the general writer, is copyrightable may 
be outlined as follows: 

1. Books—not necessarily a bound vol- 
ume, but any species of publication which 
the author selects to embody his literary 
product. Even a single sheet may be classi- 
fied as a book. 

2. Periodicals—such as bulletins, news- 
papers and magazines. 

3. Unpubtished works. 

A. Lectures, sermons, and addresses 
prepared for oral delivery. 

B. Dramatic compositions—adaptable to 
the stage—works wherein the narrative is 
not related but represented by dialogue and 
action. 

C. Dramatic-musical compositions—op- 
erettas, musical comedies, etc. 

TD. Motion picture photoplays. 

E. Translations — which are original 
within the meaning of the copyright law. 
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There is. of course, other material, which 
is copyrightable but we are primarily inter- 
ested only in that listed above. 


Copyright as Property 

A copyright, once properly obtained, is 
property—something which can be disposed 
of just as other personal belongings. For 
instance, it can be sold or assigned, or dis- 
posed of as a gift. But it is something indi- 
visible within the contemplation of the law 
and cannot be split up as to place, time, ete. 

Just as it may be assigned, so it may be 
mortgaged by an instrument in writing 
signed by the owner. It may also be be- 
queathed by will; or if the proprietor die 
intestate, the personal representative has 
the copyright with all interests therein. 

Where the copyright itself—as distin- 
guished from the subject of the copyright— 
is sold or assigned, the assignee gets every- 
thing the assignor had and may do with it 
anything the original owner could have 
done. All assignments are required to be 
recorded in the Copyright office at Wash- 
ington within three months after execution. 
If this requirement is not adhered to the 
assignment is void as to subsequent pur- 
chases or mortgagees who have had no 
notice of the prior transaction. 





THE SCENARIO WRITER 
By WaLTON Bryan. 


Poets write in attics bare 
With shoe-less feet 
And un-cut hair. 
A crumb’s a meal— 
And it isn’t square! 
Their life is hard, 
But I'll declare, 
They sometime fool 
The Editors! 


But here I sit—my room’s not bare! 


My feet have shoes, 
My Staycombed hair 
Bespeaks my style 
It’s something rare! 
My life is harder, 
For I'll just swear 
I can’t even fool 
My Creditors! 





Ray Long Tells How 


By THORNTON LEWIS 


I want to share with you some facts 
based upon a little interview with Ray Long, 
one of the best known and most successful 
editors in the United States. He is vice- 
president and editor-in-chief of the William 
Randolph Hearst magazines. 

Virtually every writer of any prominence 
knows Ray Long. Few men have done 
more to boost the struggling-author. As 
editor of the Red Book group he was in- 
strumental in bringing out men and women 
who have developed into top-notch writers. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Long is 
one of the most powerful men in his field. 
He reads more than five hundred thousand 
words of manuscript every week and he 
handles the copy of America’s greatest 
literary workers. But he comes by his 
power honestly. He was a capable news- 
paperman, just as Irvin Cobb was a good 
reporter, the difference being that Long 
did much editing while Cobb did a lot of 
writing. 

It would seem, then, that Ray Long 
should know a story when he sees it in 
manuscript. He has read the good stories 
and the bad stories of the headliners and he 
understands why some are good and others 
are bad. 

Few men become great by writing. It 
is the rewriting that turns the trick. Writers 
have much lumber in their mental store- 
houses, but it takes a great deal of sawing 
to make the timbers fit. This is the day and 
night labor of the author. 

Natura!ly, you will want to know whether 
Mr. Long is interested in the ambitious 

He is. He must be. He is like 
other ambitious editor and _ pub- 
lisher. He wants to develop the best talent 
in America. But he has a reason and that 
reason is not aitogether disassociated from 
good business. 

What, then, does Mr. Long think of the 
coming writer? Every scribbler asks him- 
self: “How shall I go?” 


writer. 
every 


The answer is simple. The Hearst fiction 
chief gives it in few words. Go to your 
typewriter. Master language, for language 
is your medium. Pick up the trick of being 
dramatic without seeming too theatrical. 
Study the methods of the men and women 
who have succeeded. Learn how! Freight 
your thought with humor, pathos, and un- 
paraded drama showing the delicate em- 
broidery of your own peculiar philosophy— 
your own outlook on life. Then do! And, 
having done—keep on doing! Write! 

“Write,” says Ray Long. “Write—and 
keep it up! It is just such perseverance as 
Octavus Roy Cohen showed which will help 
a young writer the farthest toward success. 

“The beginning writer of the present is 
paid as much money for accepted fiction as 
the successful author received fifteen years 
ago. 

“During the years I have been a maga- 
zine editor 1 have seen the price-scale of 
fiction increase to a great extent. 

“Today any story by a beginner, if ac- 
ceptable for publication in our magazines, 
is worth at least three hundred dollars. 

“Compare that price with the fifteen dol- 
lars I paid Mr. Cohen fifteen years ago for 
the first story he ever had accepted ! 

“The story of Cohen’s rise to fame, by 
the way, furnishes an inspiring example for 
any young writer. 

“In those early days, before he had made 
his mark as an author, he was turning out 
as many as three stories a week. Most of 
these came back. He was practising law 
then. 

“But rejections meant nothing to him. As 
fast as stories were turned down he wrote 
others. 

“T said to one of my assistants, ‘Watch 
that young chap Cohen. He’s going to ar- 
rive one of these days.’ 

“And Cohen kept at his writing—plug- 
ging away despite the rejections—until he 
became the successful author he is today.” 
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Mr. Long said Cohen’s earlier. stories 
were based on sporting subjects. He added: 

“The first one he sold—and which I 
bought—was a baseball story. The humor- 
ous tales with negro characters, which he is 
writing almost entirely now, did not come 
until later.” 

According to the editor of The Elks’ 
Magazine, however, it is not as a humorist 
that Cohen is likely to make his greatest 
reputation. He is writing of the “white 
folks” in'a more serious vein. “The Iron 
Chalice,” his new novel, is as tense and 
dramatic as his previous work has been 
amusing. This ran serially in The Elks’ 
Magazine. 

It is not often that an author sells his first 
work and then marches steadily onward to 
fame, but this sometimes happens. 

“Once in a great while a writer does this,” 
said Mr. Long. “Such was the experience 
of Peter B. Kyne. He not only sold his 
first story, but during the fifteen years he 
has been writing he has had but two re- 
jections.”’ 

Can a famous author write “any old 
thing” and get away with it? 

“That idea is utterly absurd,’ Mr. Long 
asserted. “The bigger the writer the more 
reason he has for maintaining a high stand- 
ard in his output. That principle, which 
holds in any business, applies just as force- 
fully to the writing game.” 

If you are inclined to doubt this—turn to 
the back files. Even old-timers like Irvin 
Cobb strive for perfection. Read the story, 
“Nobody Sees the Waiter’s Face,” and note 
how the gentleman from Paducah surpasses 
some of his earlier work. This is mighty 
fine art. Of course, he misses the target 
now and then; but so does Ben Ames Wil- 
liams and so does Joseph Hergesheimer. All 
great writers do. But that does not keep 
them from trying harder the next time. 

If you are planning a story for Cosmo- 
politan there is one vital little point you 
shou'd keep in mind. Here it is: There 
are no “readers” in Mr. Long’s employ! 

In plain words, when you shoot one to 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York, the 
odds are about ten to one that Mr. Long 








himself will see it if it’s worth a second 
giance. Therefore, since you are shooting 
right into the lap of the chief himself—! 
Well, a hint to the wise is sufficient. A 
neatly typed manuscript, a spanking good 
plot, a mastery of story detail, and—! Well, 
that’s the way they arrive! 

“I do not believe in ‘readers’ for the 
selecting of material,” said Mr. Long. “It 
is my opinion that the biggest part of an 
editor’s job is the reading of the stories 
submitted to his publication. 

“By such a system he cannot overlook 
the types of stories which he really wants. 

“In our magazines either myself or the 
editor of each magazine reads the hundreds 
of stories which arrive each week, and I de- 
cide upon the final selection of material.” 

You catch that little point? One of the 
shrewdest editors in America is likely to 
put your work to the test in his New York 
offices or under the reading lamp in his Con- 
necticut home. Yes, editors use the night 
lamp. So should writers! Much of the suc- 
cess of the Saturday Evening Post is due to 
the night-reading of Geo. Horace Lorimer. 
Every night when he goes home his brief- 
case is bulging with manuscript. Yours 
may be in that leather case. Think on this! 
Then turn out real work! 

In conclusion, you will want to know 
what Mr. Long “likes in literature.” Well. 
he’s going to chuckle a little if you ask him 
that. He would be the last one to tell you 
what to write. 

Mr. Long, being wise after long experi- 
ence, will tell you there is no particular 
trend in the public’s taste for stories. You 
write a good story—and leave the rest to 
the public. The public will be mighty apt 
to know your name the next time it ap- 
pears. And when you can do that—Mr. 
Long and numerous other editors will be 
quite eager to help you. 

Love stories? Ah, well—let’s hear Mr. 
Long: 

“Love stories are always grist for the 
mill. Cinderella is the most popular story 
ever written. I think I have bought Cin- 
derella at least five thousand times.” 

(Continued on page #) 








The Day of the Press Agent 


By WILLIS K. JONES 


The ‘title Press Agent used to be linked 
inevitably to the actress who was supposed 
to have lost her jewels or who wanted to 
keep her name before the public by some 
other scheme of fake news. In these days 
of scientific publicity it has a higher rating 
and a more honorable place. Nowadays 
banks, railroads, public libraries, health 
bureaus-—in a word, every branch of service 
which requires the co-operation of the 
public—is turning to paid press agents to 
give accurate information to its prospective 
clients. So, with this wide demand, there 
is a new and virgin field for the writer. 


The public schools of Cleveland hired a 
press agent under the title of Public Rela- 
tions Man, and gave him a budget of 
$12,000 a year to keep parents in intelligent 
co-operation with the city’s schools. The 
Standard Oil Company has an efficient press 
bureau. The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company early developed a pub- 
licity man, as did the Pennsylvania Bell 
Telephone Company. 

Yet all publicity experts are not connected 
with a definite organization ; and it is in the 
field of the free lance agency that a writer 
usually has to make his start. At present 
in New York City alone there are 1,500 in- 
dependent agencies dealing, for the most 
part, with clients who want publicity only 
for a short time, for instance a_ short 
theatrical season or a big sale of some kind. 


There has been a big advance in the tech- 
nique of publicity since the days of Eve, the 
first press agent, who got across to Adam 
a message changing the accepted diet, 
through the Gallic War news story which 
Caesar wrote to prevent Pompey from de- 
stroying his popularity at home, down to 
the present day involved and skilled pub- 
licity. P. T. Barnum, press agent extra- 
ordinary, with his 116-year-old Joyce Head, 
his automaton, his fake mermaid, is of a 
bygone age. Today there are two requisites 


for a successful press agent: dependability 
and accuracy. And all of them, from the 
beginner to the most skilled publicity man, 
must first of a.l establish his own reputation 
a.ong these two lines. 

At Pennsylvania State College a press 
bureau was started in 1914 to supply news 
about the Colege. In 1919 it became a dis- 
tinct department, and today it requires three 
men to get the news in form to send to the 
great Press Associations, to 135 evening 
papers and 40 morning papers of the state, 
and to magazines all over the world. 

But all colleges do not have their Press 
Bureaus, and those writers who live in a 
co‘lege town may easily pick up money 
“covering” the events of the institution. 
(Juerying newspapers will often open up 
markets for stories of the big games, com- 
mencement activities, lectures, association 
meetings, investigations of the research de- 
partment, or items about students which can 
be used by their hometown papers. 

Writers not so situated can start by inter- 
viewing keepers. Suppose one of 
them plans a sale of silks. There may be an 
item of interest in that sale that can be 
turned into news. An artic!e on fashions 
with reference to the sale might be sold to 
a Sunday editor, or a news story about 
changing vogues or changing prices of silk 
may hit a daily edition. A careful article 
about the production of silk or a treatment 
of the dye situation could be used to convey 
both information and advertising with con- 
sequent checks from editor and storeowner. 

Churches, too, are seeing the advantage 
of scientific publicity. Get a chance to visit 
the ministers’ association meetings. Perhaps 
you can land a job supplying local copy 
about church doings, or if the churches are 
not sufficiently advanced to realize the need 
for skillful dissemination of news, local 
papers will probably pay space rates for 
well-written accounts of church activities. 
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At first such work will necessarily be 
light, and plenty of time will be left for the 
stories or poetry that interest the writer, but 
once started, it broadens amazingly, with 
many a ramification. For instance, after 
reporting a social evening of a church, you 
may get an idea for an article on entertain- 
ments to se!] to a household magazine. Sug- 
gestions for children’s parties or scout 
stunts will find markets with Sunday School 
papers or scout publications. A hint there 
may turn into a plot for a story, as it did 
once for me, and that, in turn, brought a 
demand for a serial story. 

Hints gleaned in a department 
which you are studying for a publicity story, 
or paid advertisement (for that is a branch 
of the press agent’s job) may be rewritten 
for a clothing journal, or some phase of 
salesmanship and may be placed with a 
trade publication. A window display may 
be photographed or described for the proper 
market and also included in a trade report 
to a class publication. Such reports often 


store 


grow into weekly or monthly letters. 


And all this time the press agent is in- 
creasing in skill and getting ready to go 
after a permanent job, either independently 
or with some big concern. The success of 
a recently pub!ished book telling people how 
they can get their names in the newspapers 
is proof of the possibilities of success for 
even a part time press agent. 

“What are the essentials for a press 
agent ?” is a common question. Two of them 
have been named. He must get the confi- 
dence of the people—accomplished by doing 
what he promises when he promises—and 
he must keep his statements accurate. The 
latter quality will gain for him the confi- 
dence of editors who do not distrust press 
agents as they did formerly. People are 
intelligent. They will not submit to having 
something “put over” on them. And they 
are fair—once they know the facts. (And 
it is the job of the press agent to see that 
they learn them.) 

A good press agent, to rise in his position, 
should have (or acquire) a broad founda- 


tion. A knowledge of psychology is even 
more essential to him than to a story writer. 
He should read widely in economics, his- 
tory, etc. A post-graduate course in a news- 
paper office will work wonders, because the 
efficient publicity man, besides counseling 
his clients and aiding in the establishment 
of the policy of the company for which he 
works, must be able to write anything—now 
a news story, now an editorial, an essay, 
an advertisement, a jingle. But as his task 
is great, his reward (and hers, too, for 
many girls have developed into leaders in 
the field) will be correspondingly large. The 
salaries of successful press agents -are 
enormous, and there is an increasing de- 
mand for more men to fill new openings. 
The day of the press agent has arrived. 





WHY IT IS DONE 
ERMON MILAND PECK. 


Now that she was temperamental I could 
tell by looking down 

Through her great round shell-rimmed gog- 
gles to her eyes of liquid brown. 

But the question she propounded, though 
it surely gave me pause, 

Was of what perhaps some others think I’ve 
justly given cause. 


Said she: “Mister, I’ve been thinking (Note 
the hint of ‘Reuben’ there) 

How you undertake your rhyming. Do 
you go off on a tear? 

What I mean is”—here she eyed me, while 
I pondered o’er my guff— 

“How in all the twelve apostles do you 
conjure up such stuff?” 


That word, “Stuff”! Oh, how it smote me 
like a club between the eyes! 

Still, I tensed my quivering figure and at- 
tempted looking wise, 

While I said, “My dear, pray listen: When 
we're in the jingler’s coils, 

We’re too weak to overcome them. It’s 
a habit, just like boils.” 





Intimate Notes on Novel Writing 


The twentieth of a series of articles on the craftsmanship of the novel 
by one who within a space of six months has sold his first novel and had 
two more ordered for book publication and a fourth for serialization. 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “Other People’s Lives,’ “Noah’s Ark,” “The Untenanted Heart,” “The 
Man That Never Was.” 


XX. DRAMA 


Drama is the incidental friction that 
ignites the emotional action of the char- 
acters and awakens the admiration and in- 
terest of the reader in the conflagration or 
story that naturally follows. 

Real drama is a consuming fire. It 
changes the sky-line and perspective of the 
lives of people. It penetrates their souls and 
sometimes leaves scars on their bodies, but 
not always. Some of the greatest dramas 


are those which burn on and on—unseen. 
The picturer of life alone revea!s them. 


What Jean Val Jean endured and suf- 


fered, for instance, is essential drama. The 
other characters in the story are seldom 
aware of it. Only the reader and Jean Val 
Jean himself knows and feels. We must 
always feel drama. It is not a mere cere- 
bration of the brains. It is a_ piercing 
cerebration of the emoti6ns. 

We know our drama by reason of con- 
trast. For contrast is the key that imprisons 
drama within the human soul; the key that 
releases it to freedom and suffering. 

There is some drama going on every- 
where about us, within us, all the time. But 
it is by nature a distillate. It condenses 
slowly as a rule, through trial, through suf- 
fering, through sacrifice. It takes the skilled 
hand to set up the retort; the skilled mind 
to discern it; the skilled artist to depict it. 

Drama is a question of values; fine 
values. 

Drama is common property inherited by 
all human flesh and soul. It is confined 
and restricted to no privileged or unprivi- 
leged class. The more human we are, the 
more dramatic we become. 


Drama at its ugliest is beautiful, for it 
inevitably appeals to and elicits our finest 
emotions, and therein lies the test in segre- 
gating it from that which is merely horrible, 
or sensational or mawkish. Drama rouses 
sympathy or pity, admiration and wonder, 
tolerance and inspiration. 

The depth of drama is gauged by the 
measure of loss sustained. 

One may not become deliberately dra- 
matic ; it is altogether a product of the mills 
of God and man. -If I lose my hand, that 
is not dramatic, but dynamic. If I lose my 
wallet, that is merely episodic. But if I 
lose an almost worthless stick pin which she 
had once given me and-~-she sees another 
woman wearing one like it, that is dramatic. 

In every thwarted desire or broken ambi- 
tion, there is drama. Futility is but an- 
other name for ripe drama fal‘en to the 
ground from the tree of life, just before 
the worms get to it. 

There is drama in realization, too, belated 
realization, or quite unexpected realization. 
The poor little boy peeping through a knot 
hole in the fence at the ball game that he 
had never expected to see. Or the old wo- 
man holding in her arms the son who had 
been reported dead in the trenches! 

Drama is always sure fire when that 
which has been carefu'ly pictured is then 
brought on the scene—dead! It works the 
other way, too, when that which has been 
imagined dead comes on—alive! 

Contrast. Antithesis. Contradiction. Op- 
position. Disparity. Paradox. Drama. 

If everybody got everything he wanted, 
there would be no drama. Incidentally 
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although 


there would be no spice of life; 
spike of 


drama might better be called the 
life, or the spite of life. 


In the case of stories and fiction, they are 
interesting because we do not let people get 
things they want. That’s the story. When 
we writers give them what they want, the 
story is over. The harder it is to get what 
they want, the better the story. Or so it 
shou!d be, if it is well told. We call things 
in life that are easy to make and buy and 
get, cheap. The things that come hard, are 
dear—both to our pocketbooks and to our 
hearts. Love that is easy and cheap can 
never become dear. 


I never pick up a newspaper, that I don’t 
see drama somewhere in its pages, although 
certain lurid journals have become aware of 
my—and your—interest in drama and they 
are cleverly manufacturing it for us. They 
tend to make every item dramatic or melo- 
It is like reading or eating a 
sweets—after 


dramatic. 
book or a meal that is all 
that nothing tastes sweet; everything be- 
comes sickish. I can stand having my mind 
fooled, but not my emotions. To make me 
cry when there is only a bogus reason for 
tears is what I term, “making a fool”—a 
d—— fool—to be exact—out of me. I turn 
the table on many books and newspapers 
of that kind. Instead of making me cry, 
they make me laugh! People are getting 
that way nowadays. MacFadden’s Maga- 
zines, Hearst’s newspapers and most of the 
Movies that set out deliberately with their 
honest-to-Godness to make me cry, make 
me smile instead. I am not talking “up 
stage.” You know what I mean. Mellow- 
dramatic! Bearing in mind that mellow is 
as near to being rotten as bad taste allows. 

My plea is for genuine drama in our 
novels. 

Here it is in life, everywhere about us. 
I mentioned the newspapers. There is at 
least one big dramatic story suggested in 
every newspaper reported for by human 
news gatherers. I see before me in The 
Times: “Girl Disowned By Mother In 
Court.” Here was the daughter gone wrong, 
yet who imagined her mother standing by 


her even in this. In contrast to her hopes 
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we find her mother going back on her. 
There is drama for you, leading to more 
intense drama. “Held As Swindler Of 
Jobless Women,” runs another. This swin- 
dler got $650 from an old scrubwoman. Her 
life savings. There is the contrast of her 
picture of what she would get for her 
money. Contrast of her comparative wea‘th 
with her absolute subsequent poverty. Con- 
trast of a scrubwoman being wealthy at all. 
Contrast of her ecstasy with her penniless 
despair. “Convict Visits His Father.” The 
contrast in his father’s mind of this young 
jailbird with the son of his bright dreams. 
The son’s contrast of his present disgrace 
with the success of another son or sons. 
The whole theme is poignant. “Son Of A 
Rich Man A Park Suicide.” Rich man— 
derelict! We would all like to know the 
story. A rich man as a rich man; or a 
beggar as a beggar, are not particularly in- 
teresting. There is no paradox there. But 
the man who once had his wine brought on 
a silver salver to be begging bread in the 
streets! That is drama. 

There is a paucity of drama in present- 
day novels. It is due in some measure to a 
fear of becoming sentimental—victorian, as 
they dub wholesale many of the homely 
virtues they are incapable of even approxi- 
mating. In p‘ace of drama they offer us 
sensation. They swear for us, tell smutty 
stories, tell us about dirty people in a dirty 
way and write cryptically and futuristical!y 
and keep us guessing as to what it is all 
about—except a “knowing” few who pity 
us for our lack of perspicuity. The New 
School shock us, arrest our attention with 
stink bombs and tear gas. But that isn’t 
Literature! 


No one could ask for more than simple 
drama. But simplicity seems out of date 
for the hectic moment. Don’t worry. It 
will come back even before the flapper lets 
her hair grow out again. 


This is the day of youth—unbalanced, jazz, 
home-brew youth who permit Freud and 
psycho-analysis to give them lewd license 
and when taken to task blame it all on the 
War! Their cry is “Down with everything 
older and stabler than we are! Up with 
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nothing!” They must be supplied with 
reading to taste, that reflects their antics. 
Drama? No. For drama is nothing more 
than looking life squarely in the soul. They 
say there is no soul, no God, no immortality ! 

Good God! we are constrained to exclaim. 

Some of these people and their ideas 
should prove inspirational. There is drama 
behind them, in their midst. Simply con- 
trast the real thing with what they imagine 
it to be. 


| have attempted something like this in 
my new novel, “Noah’s Ark.” My chief 
character and heroine, acclaims boldly, that 
there is no such thing as Sex—except for 
those who make a fetish of it or who deny 
it. Why make such a pow-wow over it 
when it doesn’t exist, except you create it 
for yourself? So she proceeds to go out 
and demonstrate her theory; prove to the 
world through her own example, that sex 
is a grand bugaboo created for the purpose 
of raising an additional barrier against 
woman coming into her own. The theme is 
inherent with drama. Before the book is 
half through, my heroine is plunged into 
drama of the most poignant intensity. 


A BRIEF FOR BRIEFS 


I recently heard a trade-paper writer 
make the statement that he had no time to 
fool with “fillers.” He would not attempt 
an article un!ess it would run to a thousand 
words, and did not want to waste his time 
on anything less. 


As I have in past years written, and for 
that matter am continuing to write, these 
short items, running under five hundred 
words, I paused for a moment to consider 
whether or not I had been wasting my time. 

Just at first I was not sure but what | 
had been for I had never stopped to figure 
out just what this special class of work was 
bringing in. Perhaps it would be wiser to 
set a thousand word limit and stick to it. 

I took one month’s work, going over my 
record and picking out the articles that ran 
less than five hundred words. Totaling 
these, I found that there were twenty- 
seven articles, requiring eighteen and one- 


half hours time, running to 12,225 words, 
and for which I received $121.35. A little 
mental arithmetic will show then that I was 
paid just under a cent a word and slightly 
better than a dollar an hour for this class 
of work. 

Looking back over the lot I determined 
that all material used in the briefs had been 
obtained as I was taking notes for longer 
articles. Further the writing of these arti- 
cles had been done at odd moments when I 
had nothing else on hand. I would save a 
bunch of “tips,” and then on an off-day 
work them up. 


Looking still closer into the situation I 
found that through these short items I had 
obtained entry into several desirable pub- 
lications, and that briefs sold to three dif- 
ferent publications during the month in 
question had resulted in a special assign- 
ment. Two others had brought a request 
from the magazine purchasing them for 
enlargement. 

Now I leave it up to you. Is the brief 
a waste of time? If you consider better 
than a hundred and twenty dollars, made in 
eighteen and a half odd hours in a single 
month a sum to be sneezed at 
If it appeals to you as good spare time 


Remember, too, that in most instances 
these briefs could not be expanded into 
longer artic'es . . . and get by the editor. 
Trade paper editors have a way of liking 
material that gets to the point without waste 
of words. Many of them pay a better rate 
for this type of material than for longer 
articles ... And all of them use these 
briefs for fillers. 

By Mary L. 


° 


Tenery. 


Willie (observing -leopard at zoo): 
“Mother, is that the dotted lion the insur- 
ance man was telling you about, when he 
loaned his fountain pen to you?”’—Selected. 


Books are the legacies that genius leaves 
to mankind.—Addison. 
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THE WRITER’S DIGEST LIBRARY 
What it Means to You— Read Here 


COMPLETE, practical, working library for all writers is incorporated 


in the six books described on these pages. 


Every sort of information 


you want and need to succeed in writing will be found in them— 
and the WRITER’S DIGEST will keep you posted monthly on the very 
latest market developments in your field. 


THE WRITER’S MARKET—Revised, 1925 Edition. 
Gives the names and addresses of all active publishers 
regularly in the market for short stories, serials, book 
manuscripts, poems, special articles, etc., specifying the 
kind of material each publisher wants. A highly special- 
ized, descriptive list. A writer must know the market for 
his particular style of work, or his labor is wasted. (On 
the press. Place your advance order now.) 


HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES—By L. Josephine 
Bridgart. The author broadly discusses writing as a 
business, and clearly shows the great possibilities open 
to every ambitious writer of today. Every essential featune 
in building the short story is definitely outlined. She 
tells what editors want, and her suggestions are uniquely 
helpful. 

HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS—By Emma Gary 
Wallace. The author of this book has had a wide ex- 
perience in all branches of literary work, and speaks 
with authority. The many valuable hints, combined with 
helpful instructive information, will teach the ambitious 
writer the art of putting together his ideas in such a 
form that he will produce correctly drawn up manuscripts. 

THE ART OF WRITING PHOTOPLAYS—By Henry 
Albert Phillips. This is a practical treatise for profes- 


sional writers, continuity, and scenario writers, students, 
and all persons who have a sincere and vital interest in 
the creation and production of photoplays. The author 
has written more than fifty successful photoplays, which 
is a testimony of his ability in placing before the student 
the qualifications and technique necessary to the prepar- 
ation of an acceptable manuscript. 


HOW TO SYNDICATE MANUSCRIPTS—By Felix J 
Koch. Syndicating articles to the various newspapers 
is an exceedingly profitable field to every writer, and 
just how this fascinating work is carried on is fully dis- 
cussed and outlined in this book. The author tells how 
to develop the ‘‘story sense,’’ importance of the title, 
best way to make the article appeal to the editor, best 
methods of selling, etc. 


THE WRITER’S QUESTION AND ANSWER MANUAL 
—By Harry V. Martin. Five hundred and forty-two 
questions that commonly confront writers—covering every 
phase of authorship—are answered clearly and concisely. 
The answers are given out of the author’s practical ex- 
perience during the many years in which he has made his 
living with a typewriter. The questions answered are just 
the kind that you and I have asked many times. It is a 
reference book that every writer should own. 


These books are handsomely bound in gray cloth cover 
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Four Offers Extraordinary: 


SPECIAL OFFER No. 1 We will send the WRITER’S 


DIGEST LIBRARY—the com- 
plete set of six books—and enter your subscription for 
the WRITER’S DIGEST for one year (or extend your 
subscription for one year if you are already a sub- 
seriber) upon receipt of money order or 


SPECIAL OFFER Wo, 2 As an inducement to those 
who 


are already subscribers 
or readers of the WRITER’S DIGEST, for a limited time 
we will send this complete set of six books, the WRIT- 


SPECIAL OFFER No. 3 If you are already a sub- 


scriber, or reader of the 
WRITER’S DIGEST, and also own some of these books, 
we will, for a limited time, send you any three 
books you may select, postpaid, upon re- 
ceipt of 


SPECIIL OFFER No. 4 We will enter or renew your 


subscription for one year 
for the WRITER'S DIGEST and send you your choice 
of any one book you may select, postpaid, upon re- 


ER’S DIGEST LIBRARY, postpaid, upon $4 75 
receipt of money order or personal check for e 
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a 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
© I accept your Special Offer No. 1, and enclose $6.00, for which send to me by return mail, postpaid, the com- 
I plete set of six books in your WRITER'S DIGEST LIBRARY, and also [) enter my subscription (() renew my 
subscription) for THE WRITER’S DIGEST for one year. 
i (C0 I accept your Special Offer No. 2, and enclose $4.75, for which send to me by return mail, postpaid, the com- 
{ plete set of six books in your WRITER’S DIGEST LIBRARY. 
(C0 I accept your Special Offer No. 3, and enclose $2.50, for which send to me by return mail, postpaid, the 
I~ ‘three books checked below. 
i (I accept your Special Offer No. 4, and enclose $2.00, for which [J enter ([] renew) my subscription for one 
year for the WRITER'S DIGEST and send to me by return mail, postpaid, the one book checked below. 
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An Article on Articles 


By GRACE REEVES 


New styles of writing catch the fancy of 
the public and become immensely popular, 
just as new styles of clothes, or furniture, 
or architecture do. The only difference is 
that there is a good sound reason in the first 
instance and no one seems able to account 
for the second. While we have always had 
articles, they were principally long, tedious 
discussions on religious or scientific subjects 
and did not greatly interest the general 
public. The daily newspaper was the aver- 
age person’s source of information and 
amusement. And yet news items are only 
undeveloped articles! At first the leading 
magazines replaced a few short stories with 
human interest articles and people read them 
with such avid interest that more and more 
were published until they have become the 
main feature. The steady and unfailing 
popularity of The American—a magazine 
devoted almost whol!y to articles—proves 
that the successes, the struggles, and handi- 
caps, the idiocyncrasies and talents of some 
real person hold more appeal for the ma- 
jority of readers than a character of fiction, 
however skilfully portrayed. 

Articles are as great a boon to writers as 
they are to readers. For the beginner, they 
are often a Godsend. Many a young fellow 
who couldn’t write a p!ay, a musical comedy, 
a book or even a short story, can write an 
article and have it published because of the 
sheer acceptability of his subject. It takes 
a real author, one with talent and ability, 
to take a hackneyed subject and make it 
new and interesting, just as it takes a de- 
signer, not just a dressmaker, to take an 
o!d garment and make of it something new 
and lovely. If a beginner gets a subject that 
will appeal to folks because it is odd or in- 
spiring, it is not noticed that his sentences 
are clumsy and the whole article not as 
smooth as it might be. Quite often a title 
sells an article—both to the editor and the 
public—just as a headline sells a paper. | 
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have read articles entitled, “I Planned to 
Murder My Husband,” and “I Married an 
Electric Light Sign,” and “Starving With 
a Poet”—not because I’d ever heard of the 
author, but because I wondered what on 
earth he had to say on the subject. 

Article writing is, | am firmly convinced, 
the greatest of training schools for both 
authors and playwrights. It teaches the 
value of characterization, of originality, and 
brevity—all indispensable qualities to suc- 
cessful writing. It teaches an author to 
look for traits and motives rather than for 
plots, and that out of these motives the plot 
will develop. It teaches him that originatity, 
even faulty originality, is the keynote of 
charm and individuality in writing. It 
teaches him that even in descriptive para- 
graphs, short, terse sentences sketch a scene 
more vividly than long, intricate ones. 

I once worked with a young playwright 
who was very ambitious, but who simply 
could not get started. I ventured my pet 
theory of article writing for beginners. It 
wasn’t accepted very enthusiastically at 
first, but fina!ly as a last resort he set about 
writing articles—all sorts of articles—and 
they were not only accepted but there came 
requests from editors for more. “It’s easy, 
but I can’t see that I’m getting anywhere,” 
he grumb!ed when I asked him how he liked 
seeing the checks come in so regularly. 
“That is, I’m not getting anywhere with my 
play-writing—and that’s what I really 
wanted to do, you know,” he explained. | 
went away for the summer and when I came 
back, we got together and had a good old- 
fashioned talk. We talked about every- 
thing from the newest plays and books right 
on down to his writing. When we got that 
far he said, “Well, Grace, you win. I kept 
on with the articles after you left, but later 
on in the summer I tried another play and 
it went over big. The darn thing almost 


(Continued on page 60) 





Writing for Very Small Children 


By T. C. ODONNELL 


II 


The Kinds of Things to Write 


It is essential before writing a story for 
the kiddies to have in mind precisely the 
type of thing you want to do. It is just 
here that many people fail who attempt this 
field. For all manuscripts fa!l into certain 
well defined classes—not arbitrary group- 


ings established by editors, but entirely na- 
tural classifications, as you will discover as 
you study the matter. 

Will it be just a story of fancy, for the 


ur] 


purposes of entertainment, for example, or 
will it be a story with a lesson? Sometimes 
the idea will determine this point, but usu- 
ally you yourself will decide. Maybe two 
tories of my own will help to explain. One 
was the story of “Cutey Kit,” a little kitten 
who for the first time in her life was aware 
her shadow: and wondered what the 
strange creature might be. So she made a 
bound for it, but it eluded her, fled from 
her, up a tree, from which it descended un- 
ceremoniously into a picnic dinner spread 
out on the grass; up the side of a stone 
wall, into a pond, and through many other 
adventures until it reached home just as the 
sun vanished, and with it her shadow. Here 
there was ample room for lesson, but I 
chose to emphasize the adventures which I 
provided for Cutey Kit, and the whimsical 
or detail, with which I elabor- 
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“business,” 
ated it. 
\nother kitten idea I permitted to draw 
a lesson. It had to do with the question 
who teaches kittens to lie curled up so 
sweetly in work-baskets and to lie stretched 
out so gracefully in front of the firepiace. 
The kitten in question lived in an alley 
vhere people and cats alike were always 
juarreling and fighting, and where work- 
askets were entire unknown. Littie Kitten 
ne back, her education complete, and, 
lacking a work-basket, curled up in a hat, 
hich made a picture so lovely that its mis- 
ress reminded herself of something she had 
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seen in a store window that kitten would 
look beautiful in, filled as it was with beau- 
tiful balls of yarn of all colors. It was but 
a step from securing the work-basket (for 
that is what it proved to be) to discovering 
what it was for, and it was not long before 
the entire alley was transformed into a place 
of sweetness and patches, because of the 
example of the little kitten. 

This matter of putting a lesson in your 
story, or not, is important, because the 
papers put out by the religious publishing 
houses like the story with a lesson or moral, 
more or less concealed. 

Sometimes again the lesson may take the 
form of informing facts about natural his- 
tory, as where the story is of a squirrel, 
say, and the author permits characters in 
the story to have things to say about the 
life and habits of the little creature. 

One juvenile editor divides children’s 
stories into two large groupings: the story 
of fancy and the story of fact. In the 
“fancy” group she includes all stories of the 
fairy type, and even animal stories in which 
the animals are the only characters, talking 
and behaving themselves much in the same 
manner as children, as for instance, the 
Cutey Kit story referred to above. These 
may or may not have a moral or lesson, but 
always they are characterized by a light, 
whimsical treatment that every child adores. 
In the “fact” c'ass she includes stories about 
adventures and experiences that the char- 
acters in the story go through, or might go 
through, whether they be children or ani- 
mals or what not. 

This in my own mind is a very sensible 
grouping, and will permit of any number 
of sub-groupings. After choosing a “fact” 
treatment for your story, for example, you 
can further ask yourself whether it will be 
a lesson story, or one without a lesson—and 
having settled that point you can go further 
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and ask just what age the story will be 
written for. This series of articles, of 
course, is written to cover material for the 
ages of five to ten, or “very small children.” 
Most stories and plays and poems will 
appeal to this general age grouping. Some- 
times, however, you wi!l have a story of so 
delicate a theme that it demands confine- 
ment to the five or six-year-old. My own 
little miss, aged six, one day asked me, if 
we were giants to the fairies. Which 
prompted a story that could not possibly be 
told except in a fine, high key, delicate and 
whimsical and simple, that would engross 
the interest of the extremely small child, but 
that would lose much of its appeal for the 
child of ten. The story could have been 
written, mind you, for the child of five and 
ten, but the idea itself was of a type which 
we are constantly receiving from the im- 
aginative child of five and six, that seem 
peculiar, indeed, to that age, and that there- 
fore ought to be handled, in their general 
treatment, specifically for that age. 


Then, in casting about for a story to build 
around an idea, ask yourse!f whether the 
story is going to be written for boys or 
girls. Not that it will make any difference 
in the sale of the story—for except in those 
papers of the Sunday-school class that are 
published, the one for boys and the other 
for girls, the editors will take both kinds, 
knowing that the girls will be interested 
equally with the boys. Just as in adult 
fiction the publisher buys the story written 
from the woman’s point of view equally 
with the man’s story, knowing that the in- 
terest they arouse will be universal. The 
reason for making the choice in the child’s 
story is for the purpose of securing unity 
of feeling and story interest. Sometimes, 
of course, you will decide that your story 
will appeal equally to boys and girls, as in 
the “Dr. Dolittle” stories. The important 
thing here is that you do analyse your idea 
to the extent of making a decision. For it 
is the analysis that counts, the going over 
your idea thoroughly before writing, in or- 
der to give point and direction to your story. 


Also a question, closely related to the 
above, that should be asked of yourself per- 
tains to symbolism. The Cinderella story 


explains what I mean. Few stories have so 
strong an appeal to the very small child as 
Cinderella; yet back of it is a symbolism 
that makes it universal; in fact, we never 
really understand the story until we are 
grown up. “Alice in Wonderland” is classed 
as a child’s book, yet its greatest appeal is 
to the adult mind. From the time of Esop 
on down to our own day, including “Uncle 
Remus,” this dual nature has persisted in 
the best children’s literature. 


Now this is not a place to discuss the 
question as to whether the great juvenile 
classes were written around the moral, or 
symbol, or whether the symbolism is there, 
because the child’s mind, its imagination, its 
interests, are so universal as to reach out in 
contact with the adult mind and be sure at 
some point to strike a response. The fact 
is, I don’t know, and I believe no one does. 
But I also believe that a good rule to go by 
is to forget symbolism; take to the writing 
of the child’s story none of your own prob- 
lems of life; forget all theories of living, 
forget any griefs and disappointments that 
life may have brought, and tell your story 
just because the very small child loves to 
hear stories, and will not read them. Les- 
sons, yes, handled skilfully and suggested 
rather than borne down upon, but not prob- 
lems of life. What the child wants is enter- 
tainment, and if the story is true, true to 
the real and the imaginative life of the child, 
you will not have to waste time over con- 
scious attempts at symbolization. 





FULLY SUPPLIED 


George Doran, the clever young publisher, 
said at a luncheon in New York: 

“Does anybody buy books any more. 
From the condition of the book trade you'd 
think we were all like the chorus girl. 

““T don’t know what to give Floss for 
a wedding present,’ the chorus girl said to 
her young man. 

““Why not give her a book?’ the young 
man suggested. 

“Oh,” said the chorus girl, ‘she’s got a 
book.’ ”’—Detroit Free Press. 





Art or Utility in Expression 
By STORRS LEE 


One of the problems that is coming nearer 
and nearer to the front in our English insti- 
tutions and departments is relative to the 
use of slang. With its rapid growth the 
problem has increased in intensity. Slang, 
once used for the most part, by the vulgar, 
and considered as their exclusive method 
of expression, has developed and increased 
until it is standardized among all classes. It 
has swept down from vulgarity, made an 
impression, and fixed itself as a part of the 
conversational mother tongue. It is used 
on the stage and carried from the theatre to 
the factory and farm; it is read in the news- 
papers and periodicals and with the utmost 
of freedom used in the class room by both 
student and professor. As a means of ex- 
pression its unlimited use in College and 
University is almost astounding. “Learning 
the popular university language is like learn- 
ing a new modern language: a veritable 
American Chinese,” is a quotation from a 
recent college editorial. 

Heretofore professional opinion has been 
decisively against wholesale use of slang. 
Yet a certain change has taken and is tak- 
ing place. We are getting down to the root 
of the matter: after all, what is the danger 
in its use? The Purist argues that it de- 
teriorates his mother tongue; the conserva- 
tive that it leads to a laxity of expression 
of thought. As for deterioration, that is 
impossible; for, in the past, even the most 
radical of slang has seldom existed in popu- 
lar use more than a year. It gives way to 
newer developments. And as for laxity of 
expression, we may first ask, “What is the 
real aim sought in conversation?” Simply 
a transfer of thought through a verbal 
medium. In ordinary conversation we sel- 
dom seek anything beyond simple expres- 
If, then, by the use of slang, we can 
better express ourselves, is there any moral 
or material reason why to a reasonable ex- 
tent, it should not be employed? 


sion, 


Allied against this concept is the Purist, 
the Conservative, and the Literary Artist. 
The Purist urges and demands that the 
original Anglo-Saxon mother tongue be 
kept as near to its fundamental background 
as is possible, undefiled by other modern 
languages and unaltered by a generation 
desirous of weaving novelties into it. His is, 
for the most part, a desire to retain and 
form more strongly an artistic English lan- 
guage. The Conservative, arguing more for 
the sake of argument and conservatism than 
any other purpose, fundamentally forwards 
the same theory as the Purist; merely the 
retaining and formation of a more artistic 
tongue. The so-called Literary Artist dis- 
creetly says little and practises what the 
Purist and Conservative preach: ART. 

Is Art more important than Utility? Yes, 
in its place and only there: in poetry and 
literature. Of course, the combination of 
Art and Utility is the ideal, but it is reached 
by few in the world of conversation. It is 
frequently more profitable to sacrifice Art 
for Utility. “Art for art’s sake, but not 
for Utility’s.” 

Slang is about as inconsistent and fluc- 
tuant a thing as is in existence. Take the 
one slang expression “raspberries,” abso- 
lutely meaningless (save as a fruit), abso- 
lutely foolish and illogical as a means of ex- 
pression, until it is applied. And then, per- 
haps equivalent to a sweep of the hand, but 
embodying much more, it takes the place 
of twenty words, which would be necessary 
to express the idea sufficiently otherwise. 

Most slang can be traced to some original 
motive. Few expressions, such as “rasp- 
berries,” are mere!y bits of euphony. The 
origin of “high-hat” is quite obvious. 
“Kick,” synonymous to “thrill” comes, of 
course, from its popular usage as a neces- 
sity to boot-leg. “Line,” used as an equi- 
valent to limitless “gift of gab” probably 
originated from the idea of an unlimited 
reel of rope, although it has other possibili- 
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ties. Dozens of others, in like manner, 
could be exemplified and explained. 

The only clearly visible reason why the 
use of slang should try to be controlied is 
that in time it is liable to work into litera- 
ture and in that way be recorded and reach 
permanency, which would be decidedly 
weakening to our language. We know how 
difficult it is to learn idioms of other lan- 
guages, and if many more were to be added 


Her 


to our present dictionary, not only the for- 
eigner, but future generations of English 
speaking peop’es would be stumped. 

Other than psychological, the only danger 
relative to its use lies with the author. If 
slang, by him is allowed to remain in con- 
versation and not eke into literature, the 
slangist is justified in using it as a com- 
petent means of expression. 


By Nert O. WILKERSON 


While learning the construction of the 
short story or scenario we are taught that 
the heroic values have an important place, 
but do we always recognize the difference 
between true heroism and mock heroics? 

Are we not often excited to the point of 
ridicule at the absurdities of the cheap west- 
ern hero who rushes into a nest of from 
eight to ten bandits, single-handed and for 
no other purpose than to show his courage? 
Is such an action really heroic or is it 
merely foolish? Has it any really good 
effect on the story? Do we respect the 
fool-hardy hero (?) or do we simply gasp 
at his utter lack of sense? Do we not won- 
der why he does not use his handsome head 
for something besides a hat-rack? Would 
it not be equally heroic and far more in- 
teresting for him to use his ingenuity in 
devising some unusual and clever means 
of capturing the bandits in some saner 
manner than attempting to capture eight or 
ten of them with only his two fists or his 
one or two guns against the many weapons 
of the gang? Do we believe that such 
things can be done in actual life? Perhaps 
they can be and occasionally are done, but 
seldom can we find a man ready to risk 
his foolish neck in such a manner. What 
would we think of such a man? Would we 
really admire him? It is hard to say. It 
is quite probable that we would say as he 
passes us, “There goes that old fool, 
now,” a:beit somewhat admiringly. 


Certainly, heroic values have their legi- 
timate place in literature, but it is not 
at the expense of intelligent characteriza- 


tions and the illusion of reality. We have 
all read the analogy of the watch to the 
short-story, and we certainly do not expect 
the watch to contain a balance wheel weigh- 
ing more than the rest of the mechanism. 
That would impair the perfection of the 
whole watch; and, in a like manner, that 
is what ill-considered heroic values will do 
for our story. 

On the other hand, queer expositions of 
heroism occur occasionally. In some cases 
it may seem to be fool-hardiness, but on 
second thought one realizes how truly heroic 
and characteristic the action really was. If 
an impulsive, warm-hearted person rushes 
into the water to save another who has fal- 
len in but is swimming handily, and in so 
doing fails to notice a boat near at hand, 
is not the action characteristic and truly 
heroic rather than ridiculous? On the other 
hand, is the cool, collected person who takes 
a moment to find and raise a ladder to save 
a child from a burning house any less cour- 
ageous than some less collected person who 
rushes into the fire filled hall only to be 
immediately driven back? Aren’t such 
things possible? Therefore, should we not 
consider the natural reactions of our char- 
acters when we plan to give them a heroic 
role, for otherwise we are quite likely to 
make them appear ridiculous rather than 
heroic. 

Another thing that we should all remem- 
ber is this: unless the natural course of the 
story brings about an incident of heroic 
value, it is bad policy to force such an m- 

(Continued on page 61) 





An Invaluable List of Expressions 


By IpA CHAPMAN RICHARDSON 


Aborigines yell. Horns toot, screech. 


Abrogator repeals. Hoofs plop. 
Abcess runs. Horses neigh, screech, whinny. 
Absentee lags. Heart flutters, beats, jumps. 
Acid bites. Insects hum, buzz. 

Adder bites, stings, hisses. Jays chatter. 

Aeronaut ascends, descends, flies, falls. Magpies chatter. 

Ape mimics, cheeps. Lawnmower sings, clicks. 
Ant bites, crawls. Locusts rasp. 

Birds cheep, flit, fly, sing. Mares snort. 

Bees hum, sting. Market rises, falls. 
Butterflies flit, light. Motor cars hum. 

Bells chime, clang, ring, play. Pennies rattle. 

Boys shout, whistle, yell, sing. Posture rigid, relax. 
Babies cry, laugh, gurgle. Reindeer clank, snort. 
Boat sploshes, sails, chugs. Sirens hoot. 

Brook babbles. Sheep baa, gambol. 

Cattle bellow. Tension lessens, increases. 


Cats meow, scratch, snarl. ech pie 


pain low, chew, bellow. Church is religious, school secular; laity 
Children cry, laugh, howl, frown. the people, clergy the preachers; a mule is a 
Cowboys roister. “hybrid” in plants; a mare pregnant is “in 
foal;” cameo, a design raised above the 
Corn pops. surface; intaglio, a design sunk below the 
Clonde deift. surface; lurid, is wan, gruesome; lucid, 
eens die clear, transparent. 
: ’ : All the terms in aviation can be found in 
Coyotes bristle, spring, sniff, snarl. “Bob Thorpe, Sky Fighter,” by Austin 
Colts whinny. Bishop, in juvenile department of public 
-Dogs bark, whine, run, scamper. library. All terms used in coal mining were 
found in second series of Atlantic Narra- 
tives, “One Year in a Coal Mine.” All the 
Encle nek, nettle. Geese, eeuets thritling words needed describing a cyclone 
i ; F ’ and the finest description ever written, found 
calls. in September, 1924, Number of Ladies’ 
Fire crackles, spits, sputters, roars, snaps. Home Journal in “The Invisib!e Woman ;” 
will probably be in book form soon. I make 
a list of all these words and keep them on 
. . : ' file. Some of the school dictionaries have 
Flood rises, subsides. : 3 ee 
a list of Americanisms, but so far I have 
Heads nod, shake, bend. failed to find one as complete as my own 


Customers clamor. 


Ducks quack. 
Eyes signal, shine, widen, close, run. 


Frogs croak. 
Foam churns. 


Hens cackle. lists. 
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Dear Forum Epitor: 

Several years ago I began writing for 
magazines. All the material that I produced 
was very crude and, of course, I received 
rejection slips in payment. I soon came to 
the conclusion that I must have special 
training. It was then that I became ac- 
quainted with THe Writer’s Dicest. I 
bought it at the newsstand. Then I began 
to sell my work at intervals. I have sold 
agricultural material to nearly every farm- 
paper and considerable fiction to certain 
magazines. There might be a few writers 
that sell material to magazines without 
subscribing to those devoted to writers’ 
interests, but I believe they are few and far 
between. 1 now subscribe to three of the 
writers’ magazines and have had copies of 
‘em all. As an old writer once said: “We 
sell our work because we are taught how 
to do it.” 

Sincerely, 
LAURENCE HAYDEN, 
Olean, N. Y., Route 2. 


Dear Epitor: 

I would like to say a few words in the 
Day’s Work. Before I subscribed for the 
Dicest I hadn’t sold a single manuscript. 
Since I took the Dicest I have sold several. 
The Dicest is a miracle worker. It should be 
studied as if it were a technical book on 
the subject, and not just merely read 
through. As you all know, it’s a monthly, 
and isn’t a month time enough to thorough- 
ly learn what each issue contains? That | 
think is much better than keeping it on file 
half read, with the idea that sometime you 
will look at it again. 

Are there any writers in South Carolina 
who would like to correspond with me? It 
would be a benefit to both of us. 

Rospert Morris, 
Pickens, S. C. 
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LETTER TO A WOULD-BE 
WRITER 


By GILBert I. STopoLa 


My dear Miss Violet: 

It was a great pleasure to hear that you 
had successfully completed your college 
course and had come out so well in your 
classes. 

So you wish to become a writer, and you 
ask me for a suggestion or two as to the 
best way to succeed. Very well, I will try 
to do the best I can. You tell me, among 
other things, that you are a book-worm; 
too timid to interview people; that you ex- 
pect to get most of your material from 
books and that you are very fond of re- 
search work. 


Now, my dear Violet, I am going to scold 


you just a bit, but as the stern parent re- 
marks to his offspring, when carrying out 
in practice on the latter the advice of Solo- 
mon, “it is for your own good.” Tell me, 
frankly, do you think a book-worm is a nice 
creature? Remember that it devours books, 
yet on the other hand, never produces any- 
thing. And if you will bring to mind what 
you learned in your biology classes, you will 
remember that a book-worm has no back- 
bone! Surely you don’t want to be a crea- 
ture without a backbone? 

Don’t you realize, too, that timidity 1s 
nearly a!ways due either to ill-health, or to 
a physique below par, or to some weakness 
of character, and that very often the trouble 
can be remedied? Timidity is a misfortune, 
or perhaps a defect, like a mole on your 
face, but certainly something undesirable, so 
please, please don’t speak of it with a touch 
of self-complacency, as though it were some- 
thing to be proud of, like a fine complexion 
or a pretty mouth. 

And after a!l, why should you be timid 
when interviewing people? Don’t you know 
that as a rule they like to be interviewed? 
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Like to talk about themselves and their 
affairs, especially if the details are to appear 
later in print? 

I believe, Violet, that if you would read 
the biographies of some of the great writers, 
you would discover that practica!ly all of 
them had a very wide, varied and intimate 
contact with people of all kinds and classes, 
in many cases gained by painful experience. 
They read books, it is true, but principally 
to stimulate their minds, and because of the 
enjoyment to be gotten out of them as 
artistic creations. But you may be sure that 
the real stuff out of which the world’s liter- 
ary masterpieces have been created came 
through their author’s vivid personal ex- 
periences. 

But when you depend who!ly upon books 
for the material for your articles and 
stories, you are looking at the world through 
someone else’s eyes, and under these con- 
ditions how can you hope to do anything 
that will have enough originality or per- 
sonality to interest the editors? Of course, 
research is all right in its way, if you use 
it to supplement the actual experiences you 
get from contact with people and things, 


but as a sole, or principal source of material 


—well, “I ha’ me doots.’ 
So, my dear Violet, I urge you, if you 
really, deep down in your heart want to be- 
come a writer, to make a serious effort to 
find out what is causing your lack of self- 
confidence, and then apply the proper 
remedy. 
\Vith best wishes for your success, 
Cordially and sincerely yours, 
A. AUTHORE. 


HOW “THEY” DO IT 
By HarLaAND FEnp. 


(One question that constantly recurs to 
the beginner in the literary trade is: “how do 
the established authors, ‘the big fellows’ 
write? How much a day, perhaps, and by 
what special systems or spurs to inspira- 
tion?” Here are a few brief notes on var- 
ious well-known authors and their methods 
of working, collected from various sources: 

H. G, Wells seldom puts in a solid eight- 
hour day at his desk. Five hours is usually 


his limit. But when he is especially inter- 
ested in a manuscript he admits that he’ll 
often interrupt a good night’s sleep to hop 
out of bed and jot down happy thoughts. 
He writes in brief bits, not necessarily in 
sequence, and these are later rearranged and 
polished. 


Arnold Bennett is one of the most method- 
ical of literary workers. He apportions his 
time carefully, spending a third of it in writ- 
ing fiction ; another third at playwriting and 
the remainder in journalism. He’s of the 
old school which scorns the typewriter for 
first drafts, preferring pen and ink. 

Harold Bell Wright does elaborate char- 
acter sketches, descriptions and dialogue 
bits on cards, then copies them into ring 
binding notebooks. He works in pen and 
ink, turns the sheets over to a stenographer 
for typing and then has them returned to 
him for final polishing and revision. 


Rupert Hughes, in constructing his stories 
and photoplay scenarios, works in a manner 
very similar to Wright’s. 

H. H. Van Loan, for the past four years, 
has averaged a million words a year. He 
works directly on the typewriter, and spends 
half his time in revision. 


Bernard Shaw is a rapid writer, without 
any “systems” or other peculiarities of 
method. 

Charles James Lever, the Irish novelist, 
was perhaps the most rapid and machine- 
like writer who ever lived. Doing most of 
his work at night, he worked in ten-hour 
stretches, grinding out about 200 words 
every fifteen minutes. The effort didn’t 
seem to tire him, especially, for on several 
occasions he remarked, “If this sort of thing 
pieases them (the public), I can go on 
forever.” 

Phillips Oppenheim, when working stead- 
ily, is said to average about 4,000 words a 
day. He uses no preliminary plans or syn- 
opsis, but starts with the first chapter and 
relies on his trained and ingenious imagina- 
tion for the succeeding steps. But the be- 
ginner, in ninety-nine out of a hundred in- 
stances, would only get hopelessly embroiled 
in scribbled sheets of paper if he tried to 
follow Mr. Oppenheim’s method. 





The Songwriting Game 


By CLARENCE A. STOUT 


In the present day songwriting game it 
seems that rhythm is one of the most pre- 
dominating features. A good melody with 
a tricky rhythm will sell a publisher quicker 
than any other kind of song. Since Zez 
Confrey introduced this style of song with 
his “Stumbling” and “Kitten On The Keys” 
it changed the songwriting art from a rhyth- 
mical standpoint. Take for examp'te the 
hits of the hour such as “Stepping In So- 
ciety,” “My Sugar,” and others possessing 
a peculiar rhythmical twist—you just can’t 
help liking them. Novelty and comedy songs 
are still good. Coonshouts and comedy talk- 
ing numbers of the Bert Williams type are 
fast coming back. One publisher in par- 
ticular is specializing on this branch of ma- 
terial. Of course, there is a demand for 
nearly any class of that “clicks” 
louder than the professional contributors. 


songs 


After an unknown is fortunate in break- 
ing through the barrier of Tin Pan Alley 
with an acceptance from one of the big 
publishers, one disappointment is liable to 
loom up. Quite a few of the well known 
pub‘tishers have a method of accepting a 
song and then shelving it indefinitely. One 
of these publishers has used this method 
with me. I have three contracts from this 
particular concern for songs that have been 
shelved from one to three years. His ex- 
cuse is that the brand of songs I piaced 
with him are not quite ripe for public de- 
mand. By doing this he is keeping them 
from a rival concern which concern is now 
specializing on this kind of song and would 
publish them immediately. 


In quite a few cases writers demand that 
their shelved numbers be released. The 
numbers are then placed with other pub- 
lishers ; some of the songs blossom into big 
hits. 


A contract does not mean a thing until 
the song is released and your roya'ty state- 
ment is backed up with the firm’s check. 
One big publisher is still indebted to me for 
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one year’s royalty. He was hard hit by 
financial reverses, but has promised to pay 
up soon. In that case time will tell. 

You can always be assured of an early 
release of your song if the publisher thinks 
well enough of it to accede to your demand 
for an advance royalty. As a rule advance 
royalty is only paid to known writers. 
Sometimes an unknown writer can get an 
advance royalty on a number that possesses 
“hit” qualities. 

If you are fortunate in receiving a con- 
tract from a pubtisher who accepts your 
number, be sure to read the contract care- 
fully. A publisher is liable to leave off the 
mechanical royalty altogether. If your song 
was released on rolls and records you would 
only receive roya'ties on the sheet music. 
Other important terms favorable to the 
writer are sometimes omitted which woud 
mean quite a difference in your royalty 
statement. 

The music game is full of disappoint- 
ments not only from the rejection side but 
from the acceptance. Disappointments 
should make you work just that much 
harder! Speaking of disappointments, | 
have had two publishers go bankrupt on the 
eve of the release of the numbers | had 
placed with them. Just when I had planned 
on big dividends from these sources, both 
houses crashed and my songs and “ampli- 
fied anticipation” went on the rocks with 
them. From then on I have never counted 
my juvenile puu!try until the process of in- 
cubation had fully materialized. 

The successful art of songwriting can be 
compared to any successful vocation. All 
successful doctors, lawyers or men who 
have achieved greatness in the political or 
business world studied and worked hard 
until they reached the zenith of their ambi- 
tions. This same ru‘e applies to successful 
songwriting. Constant perseverance will 
wear away the strata of worthless material 
to the bedrock of professionalism. Of 
course, some have achieved greatness in the 
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song world and some have been lucky, but 
those few can be easily counted. 

It would be much better if the amateur 
lyric writer would seek professional assist- 
ance for a lyrical revision or musical set- 
ting, instead of filling the coffers of indi- 
viduals who grind out hokum melodies to 
a lyric whether it is good or bad. They 
don’t worry whether the lyric has _possi- 
bilities ; it’s the fee they are after. 

lhrough the untiring efforts of the Music 
Industries Chamber of Commerce and The 
Music Publishers Protective Association 
who are trying to stamp out the insidious 
methods of these “Musical moon-shiners,”’ 
a few are still preying on the unsuspecting 
amateurs. 

If you feel satisfied that you have a 
worthwhite lyric and are willing to take a 
chance for a musical setting, investigate 
thoroughly the different ones who do this 
class of work. If you don’t you might find 
a “wolf in sheep’s clothing.” Always con- 


sider the ones who have a hit to their credit 
and will tell you frankly if your lyric is 
above the average and worthy of a musical 


setting, 





| SONG POEMS REVISED—WMelody to same, FREE. 
r poem needs revision of meter, as nearly all poems do, 
it will cost $1.00 for revision and typing. 


If_ you 
for best music, 
FREE. Most publisbers accept only piano 


Melody to same, 
arts. 

It is robbery to charge $48 to $64 4 piano parts, no 
song MSS. could possibly take up more than $25 worth “of a 
composer’s time. My price is $10 for ieee parts and I guarantee 
every piano part first-class or refund $10 in full, keeping only $1 
for — and typing. My piano compositions are known from 
coast to co: ooklet on Song-Writing’’ FREE, on request, 
with first cash order. 

LUTHER A. a Masic Composer and Publisher, 
Dept. D.,’’__Thomaston, Maine. 


FOROPOP ScbebsbeeonGeseeee 
From the Heart of Tin Pan Alley 
comes an offer of help for aspiring song-writers. 
1 have written hundreds of successful songs. Let 
* me show you how to do it. 
4 Send your song poems to 


FRED MIERISCH e 
Box 24, Times Square Station, New York Gy *® 


FORO PO POPLOLOLOLOFOPOHO HOR ‘ H¢ 


$50 IN CASH PRIZES 
To Amateur Song Writers. Write me for full 
information. 
Send $1.50 for membership in my 
AMATEUR SONGWRITERS’ CLUB 
This entitles you to FREE criticism of three manu- 
scripts, and if found available I will publish your song 
at my expense. 
FRED J. GALLO, 
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Drawer 662A, Cleveland, O. 











ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 
95 Rutland Road, 


Brooklyn, New York 




















It is more than a textbook—it’s a com- 
plete treatise on the essentials of success- 
ful song writing. The author, E. M. Wickes, 
is himself a well-known song writer who 
has given the world many successful song 
hits. Harry von Tilzer, one of the greatest 
song writers of the decade, wrote the 
introduction to “Writing the Popular Song.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, | 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed find $1.75 (check or money order). Please | 
send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of “Writing 
the Popular Song.” | 





“A Song Hit Means a Fortune” 
—and here is the book that tells HOW IT IS DONE 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 


By E. M. 


WICKES 
TREMENDOUS PROFITS 


The successful song writer is 
one of the highest paid writers 
in the literary profession. But 
you cannot reach the top unless 
you know HOW TO START 
and HOW TO PROCEED. 

This helpful, thought-compel- 
ling book shows you the way— 
the rest is entirely up to you. 
It tells you how to avoid the 
pitfalls that have caused many 
writers to fall by the wayside. 
It tells you everything you 
need to know concerning the 
METHOD of successful song 
writing. 


WHERE pa SELL YOUR 
ONGS 


A list of pe most prominent music publishers of 
the country is contained in this valuable book, to- 
gether with many helpful hints and suggestions from 
a past master in writing and selling popular songs. 
You really can’t afford to be without it. 

Beautiful cloth cover, gold rg gilt top; 
181 pages; postpaid, $1. 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 
revise manuscripts (wh esired ic, make tit! 
wun, and print by any pin Ry Ray? ge recuive at 
tention. Estimate gladly furnished. We publish a book containing 
much valuable information for the new publisher. Price, $1.00, 
Drepaid. Established 1876 


THE OTTO 
CINCINNATI 


Poems Revised — Melodies Composed 


We will revise, ag ng and put melody to your 
poem for $3.00. This is in proper shape to send to 
publishers. Send for price on full piano part. Work 
guaranteed. 

PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE BUREAU 
Box 53, Toledo, Ohio 


SONGWRITERS! 


Let me furnish the music for your songs, guaranteeing 
you absolute satisfaction. Copyrights secured. Sub- 
mit your scripts for estimate and free advice, 


WALTER W. NEWCOMER, 
1674 Broadway, New York 


SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 
If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 
Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor’) 
wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 
CASPER NATHAN 
Dept. F, 3544 North Racine Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 


ZIMMERMAN iio’ 





oe 








Song Poem Writers 


Send for my proposition now. 
RAY HIBBELER 


D103, 4040 Dickens Ave., Chicago 


Song Writer’s Library. Analyze past lyric 
successes—make OLD ideas look NEW— it’s profit- 
able. Many writers, with very little effort, have 
reaped a harvest of gold in this way. Complete, 
comprehensive collection of 5,000 SONG HIT 
LYRICS, $25.00. 100 Sample Lyrics, $1.00. 


GEORGE HOMER 
1301 W. Harrison St., Chicago, IIl. 








Song Writing—Composing—Publishing 

A powerful, appealing melody to your lyric, suit- 
able to send to publishers, $3.00. Send best lyric 
for Free criticism. The greatest satisfaction in life 
is to do good work. All work guaranteed first class. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
Brookside, Salem, Indiana 











YOU 


will surely find it profitable to advertise in our 
columns if you have any particular service or 
product to offer writers. Write to Advertising 
Manager of WRITER’S DIGEST for rates. 
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Stay clear of the firms who advertise for 
song poems and guarantee a publisher’s ac- 
ceptance for a fee. There’s a catch in it. 
If you want your song marketed and ex- 
ploited through these so-called Studios and 
Agents for a fee then you are included in 
P. T. Barnum’s expression: “There’s a fool 
born every minute.” These firms have as 
much conscience as a “snake has _ hips.” 
After they have received your money it’s 
“Ish Ga Bibble” with them. 

If you think you have a lyric that is 
worthwhile, have a professional composer 
look it over and write a musical setting to 
it. If his name means anything in the song 
world surely he would not take any chances 
in having his imprint on inferior material. 
After your song is finished, then send it to 
a legitimate publisher for his consideration. 
If a legitimate publisher accepts your num- 
ber you can rest assured he will never ask 
you for a fee to apply on it’s publication. 





A DEMONSTRATION WANTED 

Wally.—“Dad, an editor has to do lots 
of writing, don’t he?” 

Dad.—*Yes, son, very much.” 

Wally.—“So much so that you can write 
with your eyes shut?” 

Dad.—‘“I am quite sure that I could. But 
why do you ask?” 

Wa!ly.—“Then close your eyes and sign 
my report.” 





WRITING for a living is no pudding. 

Edna Ferber told the reporters re- 
cently how she wrote “So Big,” which won 
the Pulitzer prize this year for the best 
novel written in America. 

She says that she sits down at her type- 
writer every morning at 9 and sticks there 
until 4—whether she feels like it or not. 

She compels herself to write at least 1000 
words during that time. This, she continues 
every day, including Sundays. She says 
that she began “So Big” in January and 
finished it in June. The publishers wanted 
her to call it “Salina;” and she had to 
threaten to withdraw it altogether before 
she could keep the name “So Big,” which 
made the fortune of the book.—L. A. Times. 
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‘Would You Give $5 for $1002 


We don’t claim that every student of an “IDEAL” COURSE in Short Story 
Writing, Photoplay Writing or Newswriting is going to sell his or her first manuscript 
for $100, the very first time mailed; but we do claim that if you have been stumbling 
along in the ruts, making mistakes, doing things the wrong way, submitting manu- 
scripts to editors and publishers without a thorough knowledge of how it should be 
done—that the “IDEAL” Course will set you right. Your chance for receiving a 
check for $50, $100, or $500 will be doubled when you have once learned the funda- 


mentals of successful writing. 


We Offer You $7 in Value for $5 


The regular price of an “Ideal” Course is $5.00. The regular price of a year’s 
subscription to the WRITER’S DIGEST is $2.00. But for prompt acceptance you 
may have your choice of any one of the three “Ideal” Courses described below, 
together with a full year’s subscription to the WRITER’S DIGEST—both for $5.00. 
If you are already a subscriber, your subscription will be extended for one year from 


present date of expiration. 
A review of the lesson-heads contained in these “Ideal” Courses will convince 
you that they are thorough, and will take you from the “primary grade” to the 


“university diploma.” 


“IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTO. “IDEAL” COURSE IN SHORT-STORY WRITING 
PLAY WRITING a First Essentials of Short-Story 14. Climax and Conclusion, 

Chocsing Werle. ' : bgp - , 15. Don’t Be a Quitter. 

a Ss See Sa - How to Get a Story. 16. Relation of the Author to Hi 
Proophay. of the Modern 3 Write About the Things You Characters 

Pi : Know. . 

First Requisite of the Writer. : 17.How the Short-Story Differs 
» Themes Are Everywhere. from Other Forms of Fiction. 


The Theme and the Basic Idea. e 
Gathering Material for the Story. 5. Importance of Geod Titles. 18. Stories that People Want. 


The Story Plot. . Beginning the Story. 

Building the Plot. . Writing the Story. 19. How to Develop a Plot. 
Titles—Their Importance. . Plot — Suspense — Crisis. 20. What Editors Demand. 
The Synopeis. . How to Handle Emotion, 21. Preparing the Manuscript. 


Making the Story Real. ‘am 
The Use of Seapense and Sur- 10. Describing the Characters, 22. How to be Original. 
prise. 11. How to Attain “Style.” 23. Short Stories and Playlets. 


. Human Interest, Heart Interest, 12, Atmosphere and Color. 24. Revising the Manuscript. 
and Punch, 13. How to Write Dialogue. 25. How and Where to Sell. 
. Development_of By-Plots. _ 

5 Introducing Characters by Action. 
. Making the Trial Synopsis. 

‘ oe of the Opening Para- 

ap ad , 

Value of a Distinct Title. THE WRITER'S DIGEST, , ; 

.How to Prepare Your Manu- 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 


ry. i | I enclose $5.00 (P. O. Order or personal check) for which send 
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20. A plete Sample Synop 
to me by return mail, postpaid, THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN 


“IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS- 
WRITING AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE 
A Promising Field. Also enter my subscription for one year to THE WRITER’S 
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How to Handle the Story. H — 

How to get the Story to the Paper. | 
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How to Handle “Copy.” 

General Instructions. 

Expressions to Avoid. I i ll i 
Branches of Correspondence. \ 

Correspondence as a_ Bread 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 





All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announcements 
of prize contests tn any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column, 








Prize Contests and Market Notes 


As a preliminary to its coming annual Christ- 
mas Seal sale, the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, 370 7th Ave., New York City, through its 
affiliated state and local associations, will conduct 
(at whatever date is most suitable to local con- 
ditions), an “Open Window” campaign. A manual 
of instruction to local representatives has been 
prepared and is now in the hands of state organ- 
izations for distribution. In this manual an- 
nouncement is made of three prizes, $50, $25 and 
$10, which will be awarded for the best photo- 
graphs of window displays set up during the 
campaign. 

Faweett’s Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn., is of- 
fering three interesting contests: $50 for a sub- 
title for its magazine, monthly prizes of $25 and 
$15 for the best comments on Fawceett’s Magazine, 
and $500 in sixty-two prizes for solving a puzzle. 
For full information write direct to the editor. 


The Art Center of New York announces a na- 
tional small sculpture competition among profes- 
sional sculptors and students of sculpture, using 


white soap as a medium. A jury of award con- 
sisting of nationally known sculptors will present 
the prizes on December Ist at a private view and 
reception at the Art Center, 65-67 East 56th street, 
New York. Two groups of prizes will be awarded 
by the Art Center, in order to advance the interest 
of art students throughout the country and to 
inspire professionals to further the art of sculp- 
ture. The professional prizes consist of $300 for 
the first prize, $200 for the second prize, $100 
for the third prize. There will also be two 
honorable mentions. The prizes for students are 
divided into two groups: Senior prizes, for stu- 
dents over fifteen and under twenty-one years of 
age, $75 for the first prize, $50 for the second 
prize, $25 for the third prize, and two honorable 
mentions. For students under fifteen years of 
age, first prize $25, second prize $15, third prize 
$10, and two honorable mentions. It is announced 
by the Art Center that complete information can 
be obtained on application to the executive secre- 
tary, Miss Blanche A. Beyerley, and that all work 
to be submitted in the contest must be received 
in New York between October 15 and November 
2, 1925. All sculptures to be submitted must be 
sent, all charges prepaid, to W. S. Budworth -& 
Son, 424 West 52nd street, New York. It is sug- 
gested that each piece shall be wrapped separately 
in soft tissue paper, then in cotton, then in 
shredded paper or excelsior, and then packed in 
a wooden box and marked “Soap Sculpture Com- 
petition.” 
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The National Tuberculosis Association, 370 7th 
Ave., New York City, is already making prepara- 
tions for its publicity campaign for 1926 and in- 
vites submission for material suitable for use in 
that campaign. A letter from Dwight S. Ander- 
son, of the publicity staff of the New York organ- 
ization states: “Our needs are rather peculiar, 
and in order to submit the kind of copy desired 
the prospective writer should get in touch with 
his local tuberculosis association during the 
Christmas Seal Sale this fall, and co-operate with 
it in some of the local publicity work. He may 
thus acquire sufficient information about the or- 
ganization’s public health work to be able to sub- 
mit interesting material along the lines we need. 
There is a Christmas Seal committee in practically 
every community in the United States, now pre- 
paring for its campaign this year, and a writer 
could learn our wants by getting in touch with 
them.” 

The Western Way-in News, 1800 Transporta- 
tion Bldg., Chicago, Ill. “We are in the market 
for short fiction stories (1,200 to 1,500 words) 
Ours is a monthly magazine devoted to the in- 
terests of employees engaged in railway work, 
therefore we welcome human interest and adven- 
ture stories in this line; however, others will be 
considered. New writers are invited to send in 
material, which will be paid for according to its 
merit and upon publication. Return postage must 
accompany manuscripts.” 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. Bar 
ton W. Currie, Editor. “Our outstanding need 
at the present time is for short stories. These 
should have a woman interest and a length range 
of from five to ten thousand words. We have 
no fixed rates of payment, but always offer good 
prices for good work. Payment is made upon 
acceptance.” 

Child Life, 5386 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
“generally pays upon acceptance—or two or three 
weeks after acceptance—of its material. We pay 
from one-half cent a word for prose and twenty 
cents a line for verse. Very well-known writers, 
of course, are paid more. We do not need any 
verse or fairy tales for some time to come, and 
we never use photographs. Copy of the magazine 
shows our departmental needs and the type ot 
material we are always glad to receive. How- 
ever, at the present time we are much overstocked 
with material and only need a few boys’ stories 
of the realistic adventure type, with plenty of plot 
and action, from 1,300 to 1,600 words long, and 
a few realistic stories that will appeal equally to 
boys and to girls from eight to twelve years 0! 
age. One or two nonsense stories, if they are 
really humorous, might also be acceptable 
Marjorie Barrows is Assistant Editor. 
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Mr. Herbert Hungerford has just purchased 
The Boys’ Magazine, of Smethport, Pa., and ex- 
pects to resume publication with the November 
issue. 


The Writers’ Review, Wayne, Pa. Monthly; 
Wc a copy; $1.00 a year. “Uses original articles 
of real value, written arrestingly and to the point. 
Good English essential. Trivial subjects not de- 
sired. Length, 1,000 words and under. Poems 
not considered at present. Material reported on 
in two weeks. Payment on acceptance, at $5 to 
$1” per article according to value. Requests for 
free sample copies are disregarded.” 


Prize-O-Gram Bulletin, published twice a month 
by the Prize-O-Gram Service, at 1001 Parkway, 
Greenwood, Miss., “will consider clippings an- 
nouncing any current cash prize contest and will 
pay upon acceptance for all that prove available. 
Unavailable contributions are not returned unless 
ace mpanied by a stamped, self-addressed enve- 


lope 


lhe Protestant Church Woman “is in the market 
for fiction, short stories and serials. Editor, Mary 
I. Lewis, 516 S. 8th St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


rhe Morris Feature Service, Box 838, Austin, 
as, “is a newly formed feature service, which, 

ile at the present has its own staff of writers 
whe prepare all the material, is likely to need 
news and facts from other parts of the world, 
which it can get only through writers from these 
sections. Those who are in a position to gather 
facts and write articles might do well to get in 
touch with the Service. When the Service finds 
need for material from their region in the future, 
it can turn to the names of these parties, which 
_ be sen filed, and get in immediate touch with 
the 
Editor, Luther B. 
Anthony. “We would like a wood cut effect 
lrawing for title page, six by nine inches, zinc 
line etching—something hitting at the fundamen- 
tals of Drama or Playwriting.” 


he Dramatist, Easton, Pa. 


Fiyer Pilot, Fort Smith, Ark. “We are inter- 
ested in actual experience articles of sales that 
proved successful, photographs of window trims 
that sold goods, methods of training clerks, how 
a nan collected his accounts, or anything of in- 
terest to the general retail merchant. We give 
preference to articles of approximately six hun- 
dred words, accompanied by photographs that 
actually illustrate the story. We pay an average 
of one cent per word and two dollars each for 
good photographs.” 


lustrated World and Popular Mechanics were 


ged with the June issue. 


\nnouncement has just been made by the New 


‘iction Publishing Corporation, 627 West 43rd 
St. New York, of a new magazine, Wit of the 
llorld, which made its first appearance with 
he August issue. It will be, as its name implies, 


(Continued on page 59) 


If you are 
determined ; 
to write 


mail the coupon! 


It will bring you complete informa- 
tion about the typewriter used by 
famous writers everywhere. Suc- 
cessful writers use Corona for these 
three reasons: 


Corona is portable: You can write 
swiftly and legibly no matter where 
you are when the inspiration comes 
to you. 


Corona is durable: It is not forever 
getting out of order just when you 
need it most. There is an 18-year 
record of proved durability behind it. 


Corona is easy to write with: Thou- 
sands who use Corona never touched 
a typewriter before, and the latest 
model has the standard four row 
keyboard endorsed by business col- 
leges everywhere. 


Look at the picture. It scarcely does 
justice to this wonderful new _type- 
writer. But, if you will mail the 
coupon we will send you not only a 
larger picture but complete informa- 
tion which every writer should have. 





Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
134 Main Street, Groton, N. Y. 


Without obligation send me the latest Corona literature. 



















PROTECT YOUR BOOKS 


From.Loss or Theft with the Silver Book Plate 
System. 10c brings Album of beautiful 

book plate designs with instructions. 
Send for your album TODAY. 


SILVER MAIL SERVICE 
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Friends lk. 
‘MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticised, Revised, T , Scenarios. 
Researc 


EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 


434 West 120th St. New York City 
Member Authors’ League of America. 





















I TYPE—YOU WRITE 
Let Me Type —What You Write 


MSS. of all kinds typed, 40c per 1000 words. Why 
delay? Send me your manuscript right away. The 
best typing at the cheapest rates. Revision and cor- 
rections if desired. 


The Rex Typing and Revising Bureau 
733 S. 36th St. South Bend, Ind. 
















WRITERS—Manuscripts of all kinds type- 
written for publication. All work done 
neatly and accurately. Typewritten manu- 
scripts proofread before returned. Prompt 
and efficient service. Write for rates and 
samples. 


C. A. KRONENBERG, Kimball, Minn. 




































PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era Magazine publishes interesting illus- 
trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, and how to photograph them, Its articles, 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
high literary and pictorial standards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism. 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
to queries, and its department headed “Our Illus- 
trations,” which describes how all the pictures in the 
magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
and uplift. Its editors are glad to help any reader 
solve his photographic problems. Specimen copy 
mailed to any address upon receipt of ten cents. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


$2.50 PER YEAR; CANADIAN, §28.85; 
Foreign, $3.25; 


SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 
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THE LANCER 


By Harry CARR 


In the Los Angeles Times. 


“How can I learn to be an author? [| 
will do anything—except one. I’ll be darned 
if I will be a sob sister on a newspaper. 
It can’t be really necessary, is it?” 

This is the substance of a letter I have 
received. I take it that the writer is a 
young college girl. Sounds like it. 

Not being any author myself, I can only 
tell her of the struggles I have seen others 
make toward authorship. 


I have seen about a dozen break their 
way into fame. I happen to know how they 
did it. 

Charley Van Loan climbed the highest 
of any of them. When I first knew him 
he was a bookkeeper in the Standard Oil 
Company in Los Angeles. He was, how- 
ever, a born teller of tales. He began by 
writing a weekly news letter about sports 
for the San Francisco Bulletin. That led 
him to a newspaper job in Los Angeles. 

For several years he wrote sports on 
papers in Los Angeles, Denver and New 
York. During all this time he was trying 
to write fiction. He never succeeded until 
he got to New York and met the editors 
personally. 


The special point about Van Loan, how- 
ever, is this: nearly all his stories are true 
stories. I can recognize the incident be- 
hind nearly every one of his fiction stories. 
We all knew these same stories. He was 
the only one to realize their dramatic value. 

Van Loan’s story is very much the story 
of Adela Rogers St. Johns. She was a 
sob sister on the Los Angeles newspapers; 
and most of her stories are real Hollywood 
stories dramatized. 


Frederick Bechdolt began as a reporter 
on The Times. He was a police reporter. 
He began writing stories of crooks and 
crime out of the fund of his experience. 
Finally he found an old criminal—a safe- 
cracker; took him in and saved him from 
starvation. Old Tommy Wallace gave 
Bechdolt the stuff that made him famous. 
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Gordon Young’s experience was the op- 
posite of this. He was a book reviewer on 
The Times. As a boy he had been in the 
Marine Corps, voyaging about the South 
With this color as a background he 
manufactured the plots of his novels which 
have made him famous. Unlike the others, 
he worked wholly from imagination. 


Seas. 


Carl Clausen was a young Dane of good 
education, who ran away to sea. When I 
first knew him, he was a window washer 
in Los Angeles. He worked as Mr. Young 
did; built wholly imaginary plots upon the 
background of his experience. He had 
long, hard struggle. 

Jim Tully is still different. Having been 
a waif and afterward a tramp, he writes of 
his own actual experiences—like Jack Lon- 
don. 

\Vilbur Hall and Gerald Beaumont were 
both newspaper men; and both write stories 
f the Van Loan plan, using actua! in- 
cidents, but making them dramatic. 


( 


lt seems that if you haven’t had strange 
and dramatic experiences yourself, then a 
newspaper job helps you to see life with 
the cover torn off. My talented young flap- 
per friend will find that she cannot sit in 
her room and “think up plots.” 


In spite of all they tell you, personal con- 
tact with an editor is very essential. The 
editor always pictures himself as eagerly 
scanning the mail in the hope of finding 
genius; but it’s the bunk. Half the battle 
is establishing a personal contact with the 
man who is going to judge your manuscript. 
He will not take it because he likes you; 
but he will let you in at the side door. 
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PLAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 











GOOD TYPING PAYS! 
I will give your manuscripts personal at- 
tention and return promptly. Thousand 
words, 50c; poems, 2c per line. 
MARTINA D. BAGG 
1106 Riverdale St., West Springfield, Mass. 











WRITERS! AUTHORS! 


Let me do your typing. I guarantee 
neat, accurate work and prompt service. 


Mss.—50c per 1000 words. 
Poems—2c per line. 
FRIEDA M. WENDLING 

107-38 Baltic St. Jamaica, N. Y. 














AUTHORS WANTED 


To learn the big difference between ordinary typing 
and our modern method of preparing manuscript. 
Don’t spend another penny for typing until we have 
sent you a true specimen of our work. Write today. 
No obligation, of course. 


COSMOPOLITAN AUTHORS’ BUREAU 
P. O. Box 862 (Dept. D) Chicago 








Everything a Writer Must Have 


_EXPERT TYPING: 
Poetry, 1c per line. 

CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM: 
tional 1000. Each manuscript separate. 

COMPLETE LITERARY REVISION: 


tyle. 


(Here are three extracts from letters received from our clients) : 
. The work being done by you, is beyond doubt the best I’ve ever had done by a literary bureau . 
Go B. F. B., Pa 


mproved the manuscript 100 


. Let me tell you that you did exceedingly well with. .... 
| my interlineations and changes Yo 


- I confess I doubted your effic dency when I read your p.ices . 
M. B., Texas. 


e better at fre 


THE OLIVER LITERARY BUREAU, 





50c for each 1000 words, including one complete set of carbons and careful editing. 
35c for each 1000 words to 10,000. 


50c for each 1000 words. 


u people are top- notch! D'S eaehe fe M., Mass. 
a wale ee am glad I tried you, for I don’t see how service could 


Over 10,000, 25c for each addi- 


Special reference given to literary 


I feel that you have 


was very much pleased . It was a feat to unravel 
Ww. H. M 


Box 614, Murray, Kentucky 
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I WILL TYPE 
Free of Charge 


Any short article you 
send me. This is merely 
“a getting acquainted”’ 
offer, and this initial work 
<A" will not cost you a cent.— 
a Josie. 


Address 


JOSIE VALENTA 
J 1205 Tacoma Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 














WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 


offers collaboration with new writers on stories, pho- 
toplays, etc., on profit-sharing basis; also Criticism 
and Sales Service, 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P. O. Box 2602, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 











YOU’VE TRIED THE REST 
NOW TRY THE BEST 


Typewriting of MSS. 50c per 1U00U words. lvems 
lyrics, 2c per line. Short articles, skits given special 
attention. 


MARGARET S. COMPTON, 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 














‘Situations Wanted! 





Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
thrilled with new and unexpected situations? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 
a master of “surprise?’”’ These are the hardest 
of all “tricks ot the trade” to learn. But they 
CAN BE LEARNED—by studying 


“The 36 Dramatic 
Situations ” 
By GEORGES POLTI 


This masterful treatise is a complete analysis of all 
possible situations—and combinations of situations. No 
matter what your story may bhe—romance, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this book by a famous French author you have a com- 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 
to use it. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the development of your story or play with 
breathless interest. very moment they will wonder 
what is going to happen next. Send for this remarkable 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances increase. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 47) 


a monthly compendium of the best of the wit 
and humor that appears in the leading publica- 
tions here and abroad. It will be of standard 
magazine size and will sell at 25 cents. At the 
same time Live Stories, published by the same 
company, will make its first appearance as a quar- 
terly reprint of stories selected from the maga- 
zines of the company. 





Cross-Word Pussle Magazine, 37 West 57th 
St., New York City, has been discontinued. 





Sales Management, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., “is interested in receiving contributions from 
writers, and will pay for suitable ones at a rate 
of from one cent a word up, according to the 
value of the material. Anyone who is interested 
in contributing to Sales Management can receive 
specific information about the kind of contribu- 
tions desired by writing to the Managing Editor.” 


McClure’s Magazine, 250 Park Ave., New York 
York City, “is in the market for short stories of 
any type, provided they are clean and entertain- 
ing or interesting reading. Also for articles of 
wide interest in the whole field of human en- 
deavor—new inventions and discoveries in science, 
important social and economic questions, unusual 
travel articles. If pictures are available with the 
article, so much the better. 


Liberty, 247e Park Ave., New York City, “is 
always glad to read and consider short stories 
from 5,000 to 6,000 words in length. They should 
contain love interest and humor, or love interest 
and action. We use very few verses, although 
once in a while we find space for them. We 
usually like short, humorous verses. We pay the 
same rates as other leading magazines and at 
times have even exceeded these. We pay flat 
rates for manuscripts on acceptance. We never 
keep a manuscript over two weeks; in some cases 
are able to notify the writer in twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours.” 


The Playwright’s Service Bureau, 1674 Broad- 
way, New York City, state that they receive many 
plays from writers who have had them typed by 
typists who are not familiar with the standard 
form of play manuscript. Theatrical managers 
and play readers generally dislike to read plays 


that are not typed so that they can be easily read, 


and visualized. There is a standard form for 
typing play manuscripts ‘and the Playwright's 
Service Bureau will send complete instructions 
and a sample page of play manuscript to all 
typists who write them inclosing fifteen cents to 
cover cost and postage. 





The Zephyr, Clearwater, Florida, Byron Paine, 
Editor, “is in the market for bright, snappy and 
timely articles on public affairs or public men, 
special feature articles on Florida subjects that 
have not been worked to death. Good photos will 
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always help to sell them. A bright, entertaining 
story can be used in every issue, also*some hu- 
morous verse and occasionally a poem of real 
literary merit. Unless it is well told, humorous 
or contains something worth while, do not send 
it, About one cent per word, payable on accept- 
ance. 





Motion Picture Magazue, 175 Duffield St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., “is in the market for lively and 
authentic motion picture articles. They must have 
real news value. We also run numerous contests. 
We will also consider mystery stories that have 
a strong motion picture tie-up, but they must be 
written by someone who really knows studio life.” 


Bloomfield Publishing Co., Bloomfield, Iowa. 
“We use short humorous articles and poems and 
short, serious sermonettes, all of which must be 
suitable for use by after-dinner speakers. Prices 
paid are not extravagant, as our business has not 
been especially profitable, but we are really in the 
market for material to print and are not conduct- 
ing a ‘come-on’ scheme to sell something to would- 
be contributors. We have a modest list of special 
contributors who seem satisfied with our treat- 
ment. We have usually paid $1 to $2 per item 
for acceptances.” 


Lyric West, 3551 University Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. “We use only the best poetry, and are 
especially looking for narrative and blank verse 
poems. We do not pay, however. Occasionally 
we use a prose article about a poet, or on poetry.” 


Candid Opinion, Prescott, Aris. “We use any- 
thing expressive of a candid opinion on any sub- 
ject of human interest. No religious controversies 
or partisan discussions used. We buy very little 
material, depending mainly on literary friends for 
assistance. Cannot use long discussions on any 
subject.” 





Everyday Life, 337 Madison, Chicago, Ill. “We 
use love stories of two to three thousand words, 
and pay $5 to $10.” 





The American Magazine, 250 Park Ave., New 
York City. Merle Crowell, Editor. “We are in 
the market for fiction stories between 4,500 and 
6,000 words in length, ‘Interesting People’ sketches 
of about 1,000 words in length, and sketches for 
our ‘Family’s Money’ department.” 


Getting Ahead Monthly, University and Wheeler 
Aves., St. Paul, Minn., C. A. Blodgett, Editor. 
“We need thrift stories of what people have done 
with their bank accounts. No fiction is desired. 
Stories must be what other ordinary savings de- 
positors could do, too. Just stories such as one 
depositor would tell to another, first person or 
third person. We cover the following themes: 
Household economy; before investing ask your 
banker; saving for investment; own your home; 
men or women in business or in the home, with 
a bank account or with the bank in the back- 
ground, implied or expressed; thrift stories of 
children. Thrift verses are rarely used and we 
are _ Practically supplied with what we can use. 

e length of manuscripts should be about 400 


(Continued on page 5A) 





George Davis collected his bags 


raat 
a Prize! 3x01 
rizes 

PLOT: * as the train stopped. On his face 
a smile of satisfaction. He had 


decided that Cora was the girl he really loved, 
that Agnes could be only a friend. ‘He had 
written two letters, a friendly note 
to Agnes, a proposal of marriage 
to Cora, asking her to meet his train 
if she accepted. He was on the 
steps now, the train was pulling in. 
“Hello George,” called a feminine 
voice and up the platform came a 
gay, girlish figure. George drew in 
his breath sharply. It was Agnes 
Dr. Burton who had come to meet him. 








PRIZE « Try finishing this plot—it’s easy. 
e ist Prize—$25.00; 2nd—$10.00; 
3rd—$5.00. Send only one solu- 


tion, not over 100 words. Don’t copy plot. 
Write name, age (18 or over), address, and num- 
ber of words plainly. Contest closes’ November 
10th. No plots returned. Use your imagination, 
you may win $25.00. Anyway, it’s good practice. 
Try. Show this plot to your friends. 


FREE! All contestants will receive Free booklet, 
as paterg Writing.”” and_ details of Dr. 
Burton’s orrespendence Course. Personal 
service on your lessons. Also special criticisms of Short 
Stories and One-Act Plays by Dr. Burton personally. If you 
don’t care to compete, ask anyway for Free Book, Special low 
rate, and Profit-Sharing Plan, Learn Short-Story writing— 
increase your income. Save this ad—try the plot now. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
321 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
— J 


WRITERS! AUTHORS! 

Let me put your manuscript in shape for the editor. 
Typing, 50c per thousand words, with one carbon 
copy free. Errors in spelling and grammar corrected 
without extra charge. All work will receive my 
personal attention and will be returned promptly as 
soon as finished. 


MRS. SADIE WARREN 
1512 No. 5th St., West, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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POoLOLOPLOROPOPOPOF SOS 
P. O. Box 407, National City, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Author:— 

If you want the best, 

Don’t try me last! 

Just drop me a card, 

And I’ll do the rest. 

Sincerely, 
ALEX. M. VIZCARRA, 

(Castilian MSS. also typed.) Authors’ Typist. 
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WRITERS’ ATTENTION! 
Accurate Manuscript Copying 
Mss.—50c per 1000 words. 
Poems—2c per line 


MARGARET MILLER 
1226 Fairview Ave., 


Detroit, Mich. 


Make BIG Mo1 
LEARN _ TYPEWRI/ITING ~_ 
ULLOSS NEW WAY 
Learn at fons tan YOU. 'S in Spare Time. Graduates earn $35 to $45 


a week. a < wd to py words a minute guar- 

anteed. Stpersd ear for my 
WRITE DAY f FOR AMAZING OF FEI R. Entire course bad TRIAL. 

Complete business training included. for new descriptive book 

and limited special offer. Act auicKiy. 

THE TULL CHOOL, 101 Hill 
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Mystery Stories 
Are In Demand 


All the world loves a mystery. Since 
time out of mind, a clear and open page 
has ever lacked the fascination of the veiled 
meaning, and when some touch of the 
strange, the weird, and even the gruesome, 
has been added to the mysterious, its chal- 
lenge has been the more alluring. 

The most complete exposition ever 
written on this fascinating subject is con- 
tained in this remarkable book— 


The Technique of the 
MYSTERY STORY 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


The author’s success 
has been due to her 
own experience in writ- 
ing mystery stories, i 
She has written and The Technique 
sold more stories of 
this character perhaps of the 


than any other living 
writer, MYSTERY STORY 


A Mystery Story 
Compels a Reading 


When the editor of 
a fiction magazine re- 
ceives a mystery story, 
if the title is appealing, 
and the story begins in 
an interesting wa - 
this book tells how? 
he reads on and = An editor is only human, 
after all, and the tense situations, the suspense, the 
test of his own deductive powers, lead him on to 
the conclusion, Then, if the whole construction is 
good, the idea clever, the plot handled in an original 
way, a check is going to be forthcoming. 


This Book Tells How 


Some of the subjects it treats in exhaustive style 
are: The Passion for Solving Mysteries; Ghost 
Stories, Detective Stories; the Real Detective and 
His Work; Deduction Used in Everyday Life; the 
Real Sherlock Holmes; the Search for Clues; the 
Murder Theme; the Robbery Theme; the Mysterious 
Disappearance; the Victim; the Criminal; the Sus- 
pects; Circumstantial Evidence; Constructing the 
Plot; Maintaining Suspense, etc., etc. 

Handsome maroon-colored cloth cover, gold lettered, 
336 pages; price, postpaid, $2.00. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 








SEND THIS COUPON TODAY. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 
Gentlemen: I enclose herewith $2, for which 
please send me a copy of “The Technique of the Mys- 
tery Story,”’ by Carolyn Wells. 











LETTER WRITING—A STEP 


lsy RANDOLPH JORDAN. 


Much has been said in the various writer's 
magazines concerning the writing of sa.es- 
letters and advertising copy for a livelihood, 
The authors of these articles did not agree 
on certain points, and this fact shows us 
that the diverse experiences of these 
authors shaped the opinions. 

I have been writing free-lance advertising 
copy for two years, my work has all been 
guaranteed and | have not had one com- 
p-aint on it. ‘lherefore, | feel that an out- 
line showing how | built up a profitable 
business in this line of endeavor, would be 
of some he.p to those writers who desire 
to build up a like business. 

First, 1 read and thoroughly digested a 
number of text-books on the subject. From 
these I received a great help, but later | 
found that I had merely learned the basic 
principles of writing “selling” copy. ‘he 
books would not do my work for me. They 
guided me, but to produce resuits, I had to 
think. 


I had read of other writers charging from 
ten to twenty dollars for sales-letters, but 
when I scanned the pages of the mail-order 
magazines in which I intended to advertise, 
I immediately realized that I could not get 
over five dollars for a sales-letter. The 
reason was that not one of the men offer- 
ing to write letters asked over this amount, 
and most of them eyen less. I, a beginner 
could not hope to compete with them and 
charge a higher price, no matter what any 
writer had said. 

This fact discouraged me somewhat, but 
nevertheless, I had classified ads inserted in 
several magazines, and wrote a sample 
sales-letter to mail out to those prospects 
who would favor me with requests. 


Those advertisements “pulled” because | 
put my heart and soul into the writing of 
them. The sampte letters “pulled” also and 
for the same reason. But when two months 
had passed I began to realize that I was 
making very little money. It takes a lot of 
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two to five-dollar checks in the course of 
two months time to make a decent salary. 


| thought some more. How was the 
money being made in this game’ How 
could my brethren afford to advertise on the 
large scale which they were doing? They 
must surely be writing many more letters 
per month than I! 


rhe answer to my frantic groping drop- 
ped from the sky, or to be literal, from an 
envelope. It was a letter of inquiry asking 
my charge for writing a full-page news- 
paper advertisement. I got that order and 
a fat check. I got others. I began using 
larger ads to sell my work and writing short 
articles for the magazines in which I ad- 
vertised. 

My path became smoother as the months 
rolled by. I began getting larger and larger 
orders, I had learned that the writing of 
sales-letters was merely a means to an end, 
an essential link connecting me with work 
which was bigger and more lucrative. 


All business men must have sales-letters, 
and an amazingly large number of these 
men cannot write the copy. They also must 
have pamphlets, large and small advertise- 
ments, circulars, envelope-stuffers, “read- 
ers,” etc., and it stands to reason that if 
they cannot write their letters they cannot 
write this other work. It is an extensive 
field. 


| used letter-heads because they are busi- 
ness-like. I have at my disposal a pen and 
ink artist and consequently I am prepared 
to handle lay-outs and drawings for cuts. 


\Vriting good advertising copy is not 


play. It requires labor. It requires a sound 
knowledge of what you are doing and a 
knowledge of how to do it. But most of 
all it requires deep, concentrated thinking. 

if you will give to your efforts the above 
essentials you will be able to write strong 
sales-letters—and sales-letter writing is a 
step toward a higher goal. 





BILITY, stability, and utility are at- 
' tributes that aid in the climb upward. 


bargains, eas. UT Smiths, Rem 
rnodet Unter ae ee » PG: Smiths, Rem- 


ery engl buy. sage ot free and today - 


Young Typewriter Co., isc'w.tsssim 1, Chicago, tt. 








Professional Literary Training 


My method of helping a fiction writer is first of all to make & 
careful study of his individual needs and then supply those needs. 
I use no lesson sheets, no printed assignments or set criticisms. 
Teaching methods of Walter B. Pitkin are used. 

My students have sold stories to the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Harper’s Magazine, Collier's Weekly, Atiantic Monthly, and several 
of the lesser magazines. An enrolled student won a first prize and a 
former student a third prize in Harper's recent short-story contests. 

If you wish to apply for study with me, I suggest that you send 
me a manuscript together with a letter about yourself and a check 
for $10. With my criticism of the manuscript I will advise you 
what course of study, if any, I think you should pursue. If later 
you enroll, the fee paid will be applied to the cost of the course. 
Price of my book ‘‘Narrative Technique,”” $2.50. Questions an- 


swe 
THOMAS H. UZZELL 
Former Fiction Editor of Collier’s Weekly. 
342 Madison Avenue. New York City. 











THE TYPEWRITIST 
P. O. Box 995 
Jacksonville, Florida 
MSS. 50c per thousand words; poems 
2c a line. Neatness, Accuracy, Tech- 
nique and Dispatch. 











AUTHORS Make your manuscripts pay 
_—_—tie OY having us type, revise, 
criticise and market them. 
Professional authors’ typist. Competent 
service. Reasonable rates. Write us. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 





255 Market Street, Mifflinburg, Pa. 











“Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


When Writing to Advertisers 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Promptly in accordance with 
the requirements of publishers. 
FRANCES E. LANGSTON 

Box 126, St. Augustine, Fla. 














Earn $3000 to $10,000 a year. Prepare 
. Also earn while you tearn. 

Noth 4 atonce for free 
book, “Opportunities i a9 ~ eel and 
ptt WNTERNATIONAL STUDIOS. 1 
Dept. 736 B, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago. U.S. Ae 















































































THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 51) 


We should like more about the 
200-word length. Epigrams are desirable if they 
say something and are not ‘preachy.’ Our rate 
of payment is 1%c a word after editing. We 
reserve the privilege of editing, revising or boil- 
ing down if necessary: Our magazine is very 
small and we must say much in a little space. 
We would particularly like to get in touch with 
savings tellers or bank officers or employes who 
are in close touch with what people are doing 
with their savings accounts. This is for a special 
department. The rate of payment is double, or 
more. Further particulars will be given upon re- 
quest, stating writer’s qualifications.” 


words or less. 


Fiction House, Inc., 461 8th Ave., New York 
City. “Here are our immediate manuscript needs: 
Rough, dramatic, he- man type of cowboy stories, 
5,000 to 6,000 words in length. Adventure action 
novelets of 10,000 to 12,000 words, dealing with 
colorful dramatic adventure in the South Seas, 
African diamond mines, Far East and West. We 
are particularly in need of short humorous stories 
—cowboy humor and the rough humor of the like- 
abie vagabond adventurer. We are also inter- 
ested in short novels for serial publication of 
40,000 to 50,000 words of two types: one type 
dealing with Western and Northern adventure 
with romantic interest, and the other dealing with 
straight cowboy adventure.” 


Good s.ooks Merchandising, 243 West 39th St., 
New York City. Editor, Herbert R. Mayes. 
“We are interested in stories about toilet goods 
departments in department stores, drug stores and 
beauty shops. These stories should discuss the 
management, buying, selling, advertising and dis- 
play activities of actual stories. They should be 
from 500 to 1,500 words in length. Payment for 
manuscript is made on acceptance at the rate of 
one cent per word.” 


Field and Stream, 45 West 45th St., New York 
City, “is always in the market for hunting, fish- 
ing and camping stories and practical articles on 
these subjects, not to exceed 3,000 words. Good 
illustrations are almost essential. Our rates are 
one cent a word and up, payment on acceptance.” 


R. P. Holland, Editor 


Happiness Publishing Company. “We are in 
immediate need of material for our new publica- 
tion, Home Happiness. We require essays, edi- 
torials, short stories and verse built around the 
idea of the contribution made by electricity to 
the happiness of the modern home. We prefer 
the specific to the general. How an old house 
was modernized by wiring, how some mother’s 
load was lightened by modern labor- saving equip- 
ment, etc. Not necessarily fast stories, of course. 
Prose should run not longer than 800 words. 
Our rates are good, and a prompt decision is 
assured.” 

Brief Stories, 584 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa. “Our principal need is for short stories of 
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‘from 2,000 to 6,000 words. 


All types of stories 
with the exception of sex, but they must be well 
written and keenly interesting. Our leaning is 
toward dramatic outdoor stories in which both 
men and women figure.” Editor, W. H. Kofoed. 


Hearst's International-Cosmopolitan, 119 West 
10th St.,. New York City, “is in the market for 
good short stories between five and eight thou- 
sand words in length, and for articles of general 
interest between four and five thousand words.” 
Ray Long, Editor. 


The Hollywood Magazine, Hollywood, Florida. 
“We use no fiction, but are interested in Florida 
subjects and good photographs. We are also in 
the market for exceptional verse. Anything per- 
taining to the State of Florida we shall be glad 
to consider.” O. E. Behymer, Editor. 


The U. S. Navy Magazine, Spreckels Bldg., 
San Diego, Calif. Editor, Frederick W. Fish. 
Issued bi-weekly; 25c a copy; $4.50 a year. “We 
use short poems relating to life in the U. S. 
Navy, either from a serious or humorous angle; 
old naval photographs and drawings, songs or 
other items of historical importance; true navy 
stories of adventure by men who have been in 
the navy. We want poetry a la Kipling or Serv-. 
ice. We decide on manuscripts within two weeks 
to a month, and pay $2.50 for poems, on publi- 
cation.” 


Boys’ Life, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Editor, James E. West. Monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We need very little material at 
this time. Only exceptional short fiction need be 
submitted. We report on manuscripts within two 
weeks and pay on acceptance. As to rates—the 
editor makes an offer.” 





The American Boy, 550 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich. “We report on manuscripts within a week, 
and pay on acceptance. Our minimum rate is 
142c a word, and we usually pay considerably 
higher than that. We use a few photographs and 
poems, all of them with particularly strong boy 
appeal. Our readers are not little boys, but fel- 
lows of high school or college age; they average 
about 16 years old.” 


The Black Mask, 45 West 45th St., New York 
City. Editor, P. C. Cody. Monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “We want detective stories, mys- 
tery stories, adventure stories, 3,000 to 30,(M)) 
words; good serials, 50,000 to 60,000 words. We 
do not want character studies, psychological or 
metaphysical studies, love stories, or stories of 
the occult or supernatural, nor any stories that 
are unnecessarily gruesome—i. “horror stories” 
Manuscripts are decided on + two to three 
weeks; payment is made on acceptance at the rate 
of one and a half cents a word.” 





System, The Magazine of Business, Cass, Huron 
and Erie Sts., Chicago, Ill. Editor, A. W. Shaw. 
Monthly ; 35¢ a copy; $4.00 a year. “Articles for 
System should be written in the first person and 
from the experience of a concern. The article 
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should be signed by an executive of the concern 
whose methods and policies are described. System 
aims to pass on to the widest possible group of 
business executives tested profit-making policies, 
plans and methods which presumably they can 
use in their own concerns. It is the purpose of 
System to treat those fundamentals common to 
all businesses; not to try to appeal primarily to 
any one line of business. In doing this we tell 
of the experiences of specific businesses, but in 
such a way that the ideas developed can be used 
by those in other lines. We are interested in ac- 
tion photographs in which people are going about 
their business just as though no photo were being 
taken. Manuscripts are reported on within ten 
days. Payment is made on acceptance at the fol- 
lowing rates: three to three and a half cents for 
good material; two and two and a half cents for 
short item material.” 

The Nor-West Farmer, Winnipeg, Canada. 
Editor, H. B. Smith. Issued semi-monthly ; $1.00 
a year. “We want articles descriptive of labor- 
saving devices, new equipment, etc., for farm and 
house. Prefer illustrated articles (rough sketches 
of device), maximum length 200 words. We re- 
port on material within ten days and pay on ac- 
ceptance, two dollars each for above-mentioned 
articles, including sketches.” 





The American Organist, 467 City Hall Station, 
New York City. Editor, T. Scott Buhrman. 
Monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “AII materials 
come from professional organists and none from 
professional writers; ours is a technical journal 
only.” 


Success Magasine (The Human Magazine), 
251 4th Ave., New York City. Editor, Dr. Francis 
Trevelyan Miller. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year.” We use inspirational interviews 
with famous persons, true life dramas, personality 
stories, adventure, romance, fiction, humor, anec- 
dotes, human interest stories about unknown 
people, success stories about men and women, 
human interest photographs. We report on manu- 
scripts immediately, and pay, on publication, three 
to five cents a word.” 


Prief Stories, 584 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Editor, Wm. H. Kofold. Issued monthly; 
25¢ a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want stories tend- 
ing toward outdoor romance, good humorous 
tales, complete novels of mystery and romance. 
We report on manuscripts within two weeks and 
vay, the amount of which varies, but which aver- 
ages a half cent a word, on publication.” 


Popular Science Monthly, 250 4th Ave., New 
York City. Editor, S. N. Blossom. Monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use graphic, non-tech- 
nical articles, not exceeding 3,000 words, on new 
and spectacular achievements in the world of 
science and mechanics, emphasizing thrill, romance 
or concrete personal application to reader. No 
<n Small illustrated articles (up to 300 words 

ith human interest photos) regarding new in- 
ventions and discoveries. Personality articles, 
but must have colorful subjects and picturesque 


(Continued on page 58) 
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jluates at vie pay 
Send for FREE Book. Givi inten resting inf. tion and vital facts—just what 
you want to know about adverts rtising - a aie t day! ‘ae eal 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL ‘c OF ADVERTISING 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, U 





Dept. 2227 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED BY EXPERTS 


Editors are attracted by beautifully-typed, well-arranged manu- 
scripts. We guarantee to return your manuscript promptly, free 
ag errors in spelling, grammar, punctuation, and _paragraphing. 

We make a business of manuscript typing and WE KNOW OUR 
BUSINESS. Legible carbon copy. Rates, 70c per 1000 words. 
Poems, 2c per line 


KINGSLEY TYPING BUREAU 
341 Lincoln Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio 











NUHAND IS the new, really y ecientiic shorthand, 


with new principles, few rules, and 
no exceptions. It is shorter, simpler, speedier, and more 





complete—read notes years after writing. No more 
shading or ruled paper. No ‘“‘course’’—you learn in 3 
weeks from Complete Manual (New Revised Edition). 
Send $1 for it today—no other cost or books to buy. 


THE NUHAND COMPANY, _ METZ, IND. 








ART COURSE FOR $1 


Learn to draw by simplified system without an in- 
structor. Course covers Pen-and-Ink Drawing, Car- 
tooning, Comic Drawing, Chalk Talk, Trick Cartoon- 
ing, Figure Drawing, without models, drawing by 
Chart System, Skeleton System, Aerial Perspective, 
Trees, Flowers, Foliage, etc. Full of useful informa- 
tion for Art Students Writers and Newspaper men. 
ARTIST 715 Baltimore Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 














WRITERS WANTED 


of stories, scenarios, songs, poems, etc., to become 
members of the National Publication staff. Ambitious 
writers, send stamp for agreement. Experience un- 
necessary. 


NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 
Dept. 109, 5428 South Wells Chicago 








PHOTOPLAYS 


Your photoplay or the screen possibilities of your 
fiction story criticized by director, editor and author 
of hundreds of scenarios. 15 years’ experience in 
Hollywood studios. Markets suggested. Fee, 


CARL COOLIDGE 
Box 115, Station W, New York City, N. Y. 








DO YOU REMEMBER 
“How I Win Contests” in the April Digest? We have 
secured the services of the writer, Mr. Reynolds, as 
editor of THE PRIZE WINNER, a monthly bulletin 
of contest news. Year, $2.00. Five months, $1.00. 
Free descriptive circular on request. 


THE PRIZE WINNER 
527 E. Crawford Ave., Altoona, Pa. 














IT PAYS TO WRITE 


Short Story Writing — Photoplay Writing — Stage 
Play Writing — Newspaper Work — offers money, 
fame, power. A Literary Career through Expert 
Assistance by Distinguished Authors and_ well- 
known Editors and Newspapermen. Also a Manu- 
script Sales Department handling the work of new 
end established writers. 
Plot 7 and = page pod Book Free. 
HARVARD COM Y 
253-263 Chreniele Olas. San Francisco, Callf. 
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WRITERS’ REVIEW 
Just what busy writers want. Unusual 
size. Lots of worthwhile contents in 
compact form. Of practical value to 
you every month, Subscribe today. 
8@ $1.00 a year, 12 good issues. <8 
nt from WRITERS’ REVIEW, Dept. Dwi WA 

FREE CRITICISM! 
of short stories. Here is a splendid oppor- 
tunity to get a constructive criticism abso- 
lutely free. No strings to this offer. Enclose 
return postage. 

SPECIAL RATE: All MSS. received this 
month will be typed at the rate of 25c per 
thousand words, including one carbon copy. 
List of suitable markets free. 

RELIABLE AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
Box 1494, Orlando, Fla. 











SUPERB LITERARY SERVICE 
Stories, Plays. Poems, Essays, Business Papers Typed, 
Revised, Marketed. RESEARCH Ww wa a reese: 
All. work guaranteed. Prices 
Service—Surety. 

We Know How—tTry Us! 
SOUTHERN LITERARY BUREAU 
487 Olive Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 














For Verse Writers 


This is the most complete, practical and helpful 
book ever written on the principles of poetry and the 
¢omposition oi all forms of verse. Edwin Markham 
says: “You certainly have swept into one volume 
all of the chief facts con- 
cerning the technique of 
verse. There is no better oe 
book than this one for 
those who wish to study 


th t of ficat 

j ena ‘a the many’ tm THE ART OF 
tant t t t 

Bre: The Ten Elements VERSIFICATION 


of Poetry, The Choice of 
Words, The Analysis of T 
Verse, Rhythm, Rhyme, 

Meters and the Stanza, 

Blank Verse, Dramatic | 
Poetry, The Ballad, The 
Lyric, The Sonnet, Light 
Verse, Satirical Verse, 
Humorous Verse, Parody, 
Helps in the Study of ff 
Poetry, etc., etc. 

With this book at 
your side, you can mas- 
ter the roblems_ ef 
meter, rhythm, rhymes, such intricate but highly 
marketable forms as the rondel, rondeau, ron- 
delet and sonnet; you can build up your poem 
into suitable stanza lengths; you will understand 
the technique of the parody and, above all, “the 
language a peeny” 

Handsomely bound ir cloth, gold lettering, gilt 
top, 311 pages. To obtain this splendid volume, 
merely send us the coupon with the postpaid price 
of $2.00 (bill, postal order or check) attached. 


WRITER’S DIGEST Zinéinnati, 0. 
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STORY THEMES IN ADVER. 
TISEMENTS 


By Jean McMIcHAEL 


Everywhere new quotations, up-to-date 
signs are being erected, which to the casual 
observer merely represent an ad, but in 
which to the plot hunter there lie a multi- 
tude of story gems. 

Sut one must dig deeper than the few 
words that excite one’s interest, for very 
often the object advertised is the starting 
point of a short story plot. 

Not long ago a sign caught my attention 
by its peculiar wording : 

“$15.00 BUYS ME.” 

At once I wondered who “ME” could 
possibly be, which to my surprise proved 
to be a rickety Ford two seater runabout. 

First thing I jotted down the short phrase, 
fifteen dollars seemed a ridiculous sum for 
a car, no matter how dilapidated. Here 
was the plot germ for a boy’s story. The 
sign had given me food for thought, the 
Ford car—another step towards my story 
plot. 

Later a remark of a friend furnished 
more material; he used a phrase now cur- 
rent, Fierce Sparrow, used humorously for 
the “Pierce Arrow.” Immediately the old 
wobbly Ford became the “Fierce Sparrow” 
(the title of my story) by being ridiculed 
by a chap who owned a magnificént Pierce 
Arrow, while the sign and car were not 
only seen by myself, but were also viewed 
by my hero, who bought it for the very 
small sum of fifteen dollars. 

Now I had the general theme of my 
story (which has since been sold) of how 
a rich, pampered young cripple, owner of 
a Pierce-Arrow car, ridicules a poor chap, 
the owner of the squeaky old Ford, but 
later is made ashamed of his thoughtless- 
ness. 

The story would never have been written 
if I had neglected to watch the different 
signs that come to view every day. Don't 
fail to read them, old and new, of every 
description, and study what they stand for, 
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filing those that suggest story p‘ots in the 
making, for there are many valuable ideas 
waiting to be developed. 

Perhaps you may even find an entirely 
different story in the “$15.00 BUYS ME” 
sign and the poor dejected looking old 
Ford runabout. 





WRITING FOR THE TRADE 
- JOURNALS 
(Continued from page 21) 

| would suggest to every writer that he 
make a tour of the various retail stores in 
his town or city, and select those for de- 
scriptive stories that are especially attrac- 
tive, primarily from the standpoint of stock 
arrangement or interior neatness. Talk to 
the merchants and tell them what you are 
after. Ordinarily they wil! be very glad to 
furnish as many photographs as you may 
want to go with the story, and you will then 
have material in hand for some really 
profitable work. 

!]uman interest stories of successful mer- 
chants, buyers or retail salespeople comprise 
another type of descriptive story that can 
be profitably handled. Visualize your read- 
er and put into your story the things you 
would enjoy reading yourse'f, and that you 
would find the most profit in, if you hap- 
pened to be in the reader’s place. Tell how 
and why this man succeeded, and always in- 
clude a photograph of him with the story. 
Another good story of human interest na- 
ture would be that about some woman who 
has made a success in the retail business. 





STUDY THE EDITORS 
(Continued from page 22) 


accepts, and in the course of time whether 
or not I ever see the paper he publishes, 
learn to write exactly what he wants. In 
some cases a study of the magazine would 
have helped me at the start. In other cases, 
the experiences of other writers which | 
read, market news and other information 
give me a much better idea of just what the 
editor wants than any amount of study of 
the magazine would ever have given me. 
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WE PRINT — PUBLISH — MARKET 
BOOKS OF THE BETTER CLASS 


Such as Biographies, Histories, 

Family Records, Plays, Verse 
LIMITED AND DE LUXE EDITIONS 
Also Monographs, Pamphlets, and other Brainy Things 
of the Unusual Kind Having a Purpose 
In Assoéiation with a Modern and Fully Equipped Plant 
Enquire at 


THE AVONDALE PRESS 


(Incorporated) 
Suite 1004-1009, 1841 Broadway 
at Columbus Circle 
“NEW YORK’S NEW CENTRE” 
Telephoning Columbus 2998-2999 for an appointment 


Estimates Promptly Furnished 


ARE 1YUUK MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION? 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is 75c a thousand words or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 


RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
423 West 120th St., New York City 


OOKS, SCENARIOS PRINTED 


BOUND, Typed, Revised, Copyrighted. Complete 

Service for Writers, including Sales Assistance. 

Typing 75c¢ per 1000 Words, including carbon copy. 
Poetry 2c line. Revising $1.00 per 1000 words. Expert staf. 
We do it right. Write for book and other printing prices. 
Ask for copy of “Cashing In On Talent.” 


GEM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Est.12 Years. 336So. Broadway, LosAngeles. Dept. 22 























AUTHORS! 


The manuscript with personality is the one that 
catches the publisher’s eye! Give yours that dis- 
tinctive appearance. Send it to 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
323 High Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Rates submitted, 

















Not a school--no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are what 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any form. 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed 
Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 


207 Security Bidg., Santa Monica and Western Avenue 
—aeee Callfornia 

Publishers POPULAR SCENARIO WRITER — Send for Free Sample Copy 

ee Se oe 
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Keeping Everlastingly At It--And Hav- 
Success: ing er Mss. Prepared By Baynton 


If you feel that your work should be pre- 
pared for editorial approval in a distinctive 
and professional manner and in the most 
approved form, then the next step is to turn 
the job over to Baynton. 

TYPING, including corrections in gram- 
mar, spelling, punctuation, 70c per M. 
Typing and Editorial Revision, $1.00 per M. 

Clients (professional as well as less experienced 
writers) in a dozen States and in Canada. 

J. ROBINSON BAYNTON 
809 Spruce Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











> 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 

Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 











A STORY IS ONLY AS STRONG 


AS ITS WEAKEST CHARACTER 





The supreme art in writing—short story—photoplay— 
drama—novel—is characterization, Think of D’artagnan 
in “The Three Musketeers”’—Macawber in “David Cop- 
perfield’”—Huck Finn—Willy Baxter in “Seventeen”— 
Lightnin’ Jones in ‘“Lightnin’’”—Even Holden—these 
immortal classics, old and new, are great because the 
authors were supreme in the art of characterization, For 
the first time in the history of writing there is made 
available for the new writer a practical, constructive 
guide to characterization in— 


The Art of Inventing 
Characters 


By GEORGES POLTI 


—a masterly analysis of the elements of human person 
ality and the means by which these elements can be com 
bined to produce new types and characters in endless 
variety and number. No writer’s library is complete 
without it. No one ambitious to succeed should attempt 
fiction—whether in short story, scenario, novel or play— 
until ne has first studied this epoch-making work. 


Price, $2.50 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 









THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 55) 


‘How to Make’ articles for Home 
Workshop Department. No theme unsuited if 
presented from scientific angle. Report within a 
week, and pay one to ten cents a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


background. 


People’s Popular Monthly, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “At present we 
are looking for a good short serial that would 
divide into three or four parts, pleasing and fairly 
fast moving. Also, good fresh articles on home 
subjects of the better homes type. We report on 
manuscripts within two to three weeks, and pay, 
after acceptance, one to two cents a word.” 





Radio Broadcast, Garden City, N. Y. Editor, 
Arthur H. Lynch. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$4.00 a year. “Many writers send us material on 
the wonders of radio as they have just been re- 
vealed to them. There is so little novelty in that 
idea now that it is useless to send us MSS. of 
that type. We especially suggest that ambitious 
writers trying to ‘make’ our pages examine re- 
cent numbers and become familiar with the kind 
of material we accept. A great deal of our ma- 
terial is written on order after correspondence 
with the editors, in which our present editorial 
needs are made clear. We pay on acceptance, 
one-half to one cent a word.” 





The Nation, 20 Vesey St., New York City. Edi- 
tor, Oswald Garrison Villard. Issued weekly; lic 
a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use short (1,200-2,400 
words) articles on current news situations, do- 
mestic and foreign, occasional ‘off’ articles, satiri- 
cal or humorous, occasional essays. We report 
on material within a week’s time, and pay, on 
publication, one cent a word for prose, for verse 
according to its length.” 


American School Board Journal, 129 Michigan 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. Editors, Wm. Geo. Bruce 
and Wm. C. Bruce. Issued monthly ; 35¢ a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We are constantly in need of ar- 
ticles on problems connected with school admin- 
istration, particularly as applied to city, town and 
county school systems. Articles on the function 
and duties of school boards and superintendents 
of schools, school finance, schoolhouse planing 
and construction, schoolhouse equipment and fur- 
niture, purchasing, budgeting and accounting are 
constantly sought. We generally pay on publica- 
tion. When material is likely to be delayed in 
publication we pay on acceptance, at the rate of 
one-half to one cent a word.” 





Ready-to-Wear, The Magazine of Better Busi- 
ness, will publish its first issue some time in 
October. Temporary address, c/o J. N. Walters, 
306 North Mulberry St., Richmond, Va. Editor, 
j. N. W alters. Monthly ; $2.00 per year; 20c a 
copy. “This magazine will be devoted to the in- 
terests of the retail trade dealing in women’s 
wearing apparel and millinery. We are inter- 
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ested in new developments in the field of retailing, 
business promotion ideas, news, fashions, systems, 
merchandising, research, reports, sales promotion, 
advertising, store planning, displays, credit man- 
agement, financing, anything that would be of 
interest to retail merchants, such as plans and 
ideas, retail salesmanship, store management, 
service, stock knowledge, co-operation among mer- 
chants, combating chain store and house-to-house 
canvassing competition, price merchandising, an- 
alyzing community buying power, choosing store 
locations, and feature stories (fiction or other- 
wise) have retail bias. Preference given to well 
illustrated articles of 1,000 to 2,500 words, but 
any article from 200 to 1,000 words is acceptable. 
We have no scheduled rate of payment—but will 
pay on the value basis of the individual manu- 
script, which should be neatly typewritten on one 
side only, with stamped self-addressed envelope 
for return if undesirable. Manuscripts will be 
reported on promptly and paid for on publication.” 


Ace-High Magazine and Cowboy Stories, Room 
i10, 799 Broadway, New York City. Editor, 
Harold Hersey. “Ace-High Magazine uses West- 
ern stories where man interest and action is 
stressed. No love stories used. Cowboys, bad- 
men, miners, Northern men, mounted police, and 
sporty stories. Cowboy Stories—first issue out i1 
September—with love and adventure, but deals 
only with cowboy life on Western ranges. We 
report on manuscripts within two weeks, and pay 
one to two cents a word, on acceptance.” 


Complete Story (combined with People’s Maga- 
sine), 79 7th Ave., New York City. Editor, Arch- 
ibald L. Sessions. Issued bi-monthly; lic a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use short stories of adventure, 
complete novels (about 40,000 words) of adven- 
ture. No poetry. We report on material within 
about ten days, and pay at the rate of one to 
three cents a word.” 

The Bookplate Annual, 816 Board of Trade, 
Kansas City, Mo. Editor, Alfred Fowler. Issued 
annually; $5.00 a year. “We consider articles on 
any phase or subject of bookplates; however, 
most all are by arrangement.” 


Pout of View, Suite 509, Grand Avenue Temple 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Editor, Laura Valworth 
Lull. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We use material for the following departments : 
Travel, Interior Decorating, Art and Architecture. 
We report on material immediately; we pay by 
subscriptions.’ 


account of the overwhelming volume of 
material on hand, Musical America, 501 Fifth 
\ve, New York City, is not at this time using 
any outside contributions. 


The American Art Student and Commercial 
S ist, 21 Park Row, New York City. Editor, 

aiter W. Hubbard. Monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 
a year. “We almost never pay cash for manu- 
scripts, but are always glad to exchange a year’s 
sub scription for short articles or a life subscrip - 
(Continued on page §2) 
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TYPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special 
reduced prices. 


NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 








SHORT STORY WRITERS WANTED 
Author wishes to get in touch with a limited number 
of ambitious writers to publish a volume of short 
stories—one from each—on co-operative plan. Cost 
very moderate; possibilities great. Full details gladly 


given. 
F. G. EAST 


1222 14th St., Oakland, Calif. 





Free Tuition - By Mail 
High School, Normal, BuSiness, and Colle- 
giate Courses thoroughly taught by mail. 
Matriculation $20.00. Tuition free to first 
applicants. Apply 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio 








AUTHORS AND WRITERS 
Let me type your novel, photoplay, poems or short 
stories; guaranteed work by professional authors’ 
typist; also revising. Prompt service. Reasonable 
rates. 


ETTA McDANIEL, Authors’ Representative 
New Plymouth, Ohio. 











AUTHORS, SCENARISTS 
Let 4 turn your ORIGINAL IDEAS into DOL- 
LARS. Scenarios published, copyrighted, sent to 
ales Novels and short stories revised. Years 
of experience. Advice free. Not a school. 
Hollywood Scenario and Publishing Co. 


228 Markham Bldg., 6372 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, Cal. 








GET IN WHERE IT COUNTS 


You may have a wonderful story—wonderfully told. 
But if it doesn’t get read by the De Ee prob- 
ably won’t do you much good. BADGER TYPED 
manuscripts have an uncanny ability for getting “in 
where it counts.” Try one. 


BADGER TYPING BUREAU 
223 Third St., Gr. 3339, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WHAT’S AHEAD OF YOU? 


It startles you when you think how few manuscripts 
you’re selling—and how hard you’re working. 


My service will increase your sales and lessen your 
labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. 

















DOES YOUR MANUSCRIPT CATCH THE 
EDITOR'S EYE 


AUGUST L ENNIGE R, 
Boyd Aven 
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PLAYS! 


Have You Written A Play? 


We want to read it. We have unusual 
facilities for selling plays and scenarios to 
New York theatrical managers and Moving 
Picture Companies. We represent many of 
the best authors in America and Europe. 
Write us at once. 


PLAYWRIGHT’S SERVICE BUREAU 
1674-C Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











TRY OUR SPECIAL OCTOBER OFFER 
The kind of typing editors want for 30c 
per thousand words; also a free list of 
five most likely markets. 


AUTHOR’S HELPER, Iron River, Wis. 











ADVERTISEMENT 
AUTHORS, let me type your manuscripts; 
guaranteed work by a professional authors’ 
typist; also revising, criticising and mar- 
keting. 

AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
2906 Congress Ave., Houston, Texas 











AUTHORS: Let me assume the respon- 
sibility of typing, revising, criticizing or 
marketing your manuscripts. Unload 
them on me, a professional author’s helper; 
my work will be satisfactory. 

Apartment 101, 
385 11th Street, Portland, Oregon 











HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
offers 


A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
SYNOPSIS 


in Facsimile 
Just as « was Bought and Produced 
with Mary Miles Minter 
ONE DOLLAR 
(While they last) 
HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 














BETHEL, CONN. 
RIGHT 


PAIN IN stot 


Indigestion, Gas, Colic, Gallstone troubles. 
I tried everything, even 2 operations, before 
finding help I’ll tell you about FREE. 
Madeline E. Unger, Dept. C204, 22 Quincy St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


RAY LONG TELLS HOW 
(Continued from page 26) 


But whether you write comedy or whether 
you write tragedy, write, and study, and 
then write again. And, having written, be 
sure to rewrite. That’s the way to write. 
So says Mr. Long. 





AN ARTICLE ON ARTICLES 
(Continued from page 34) 


wrote itself. And when I got to thinking 
about it, I found that while I’d been writ- 
ing those articles [ had been, in reality, 
‘earning the principles of play-writing, too. 
I’ve divided them off in three classes,” he 
explained when | insisted that he tell me all 
about it, “Instructive, Human Interest and 
Descriptive Articles. The writing of in- 
structive articles imbued me with a respect 
for details and a careful and concise pres- 
entation of facts in a manner that was en- 
tirely clear to those instructed. Human in- 
terest articles taught me to observe c‘osely, 
and to discover romance, courage, and odd 
hates and fears in people I saw. Descrip- 
tive articles deveioped my powers of ex- 
pression, increased my vocabulary, taught 
me the value.of observation and an eager 
receptive mind. And it actually created an 
appreciation of beauty. I suppose I’ve al- 
ways been susceptible to beauty in a sub- 
conscious manner—but now I go out and 
look for it, and I see things that | never 
really noticed before. For instance, there’s 
something indescribab!y lovely in the dip 
and glide of a boat dim'y seen on the ocean; 
in the swirl of a gaudy Spanish shawl 
around the lithe body of a dancer, or in the 
bright greens and reds of vegetables piled 
in an old Italian peddler’s cart — — — The 
result of it is,” he said abruptly, “that with 
my mind well trained in these quatities, | 
found the conceiving of characters and 
development of a plot not at all difficult.” 








OPpporTUNITY is something a fool waits 
for while the wise man runs down the road 


to meet it. 
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HEROICS AND HEROISM 
(Continued from page 38) 


cident in merely to show the character’s 
courage. If the character has been properly 
drawn, its courage has been established 
through its actions in the dramatic crises. 
Nor is it necessary for our hero to en- 
gage in a fist fight to prove his courage. 
Perhaps it wou!d require greater and higher 
courage for him to avoid the trouble. Per- 
haps we might think that any such action 
on his part would be too subtle for use in 
a story—would have no “picture value.” 
To a certain extent that may be true, but 
the day is not far in the future when suffi- 
cient brains will have entered the “picture” 
world that such subtlety can and will have 
In our present low tide 
of “picture plays” and “picture stories’ we 
have ample evidence that the seeing and 
reading public are thorough!y disgusted 
with their puerility. 


“picture values.” 


’ 


The student writers of today are the 
popular writers of tomorrow, and must 
think, to a great extent, in terms of to- 
They must not forget that real 
heroism will always be admirable, and that 
real heroism is not easily invented. The 
great writers of the past knew it and used 
it most intelligently. Victor Hugo gave 
us a mark to shoot at when he devised that 
extraordinary and peculiarly heroic char- 
acter, “Quassimodo” in “The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame.” Can we ever forget the 
sublime heroism of the half blind, deaf and 
hideously deformed dwarf, whose darkened 
mind conceived and carried out the awful 
defense of the great cathedral and of the 
girl who had been kind to him in his time 
of need—one of the two things he so blindly 
and devotedly loved? Can we forget that? 
It is to be hoped not, for therein lies one 
of the most peculiar and effective examp‘es 
of heroic value in all literature. 


morrow. 


In “The Clansman” or “The Birth of a 
Nation” there is an example of a whole 
people heroical'y battling against an un- 
paralleled condition. Were they truly 
heroic? Compare them to your favorite 


(Continued on page 6A) 
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Expert Typing 


50c thousand 
you get 
Prompt Service 
Neatness 
Proof-read Mss. 
Include postage . 
extra. 


WRITERS TYPING STUDIO 
4038-a DeTonty Street 
ST. LOUIS - - - MISSOURI 








AUTHORS! POETS! WRITERS! 
Only 35 cents per 1000 words, carbon, for accurately, 
promptly and correctly typing your manuscripts in 
strict conformity to editorial requirements. Poetry, 
etc., le per line. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write for 
free samples. 


DELBERT RAY FLIPPO 
2901 Apple Street, Lincoln, Nebr. 

















WRITERS’ CONSULTANT 


Assistance reconstructing rejected manuscripts ; expert 
editorial advice; criticism; suggestions. 


Write for details and authors’ recommendations, 


ELIZABETH SHIELDS 
161 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Quality typing at satisfactory prices. Service and 
rates to meet your needs. Straight typing of prose 
(per 1000 words), 50c to $1.00. Poetry, 2c per line. 
Write for full particulars. 


JULIA C. MECONNAHEY 


Box 87, Cary, N. C. 











Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed by 
an authors’ experienced typist. 


50c per 1000 words. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 














MAKE MONEY EASY! 


By Writing for Trade Journals 








Send me your hometown newspaper 
and I’ll pick out a story for you to cover. 


You write the story—and I'll sell it! 





DEVELLE THATCHER 
Member Missouri Writers’ Guild 


Chairman, Marketing Committee, Kansas City 
Quill Club. 


2406 Norton Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 
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29 School Street 


WRITERS: Your manuscripts revised and 
typed promptly and accurately for 55 
cents per thousand words. PAY WHEN 
MANUSCRIPT IS RETURNED TO 


YOU. 
EDWARD §S. CAIN 
Taunton, Mass. 








Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON, 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 











67 Bay View St., 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


properly and promptly for publication with all minor 
corrections and carbon copy free. 50c per 1000 
words; poems, 2c per line. All other typing at 
special rates. 


ESTELLA M. PHILLIPS 
North Weymouth, Mass. 











on good bond paper, 


21 East 7th St., 


WRITERS! 


Have your manuscripts typed in the correct form. 
It always pays. 50c per 1000 words; poems, 2c line; 
clear carbon free. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


MINNIE RICHARDS 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 59) 


tion for longer ones. We use articles that are 
of practical help to art students, art teachers, sign 
painters, sculptors, fashion designers, cartoonists, 
etc. Illustrations (photos or sketches) are used 
on the same basis. We are in urgent need of 
poetry dealing with art in any way, our usual 
prices being a year’s subscription for a short 
poem. We usually report on manuscripts within 
a week.” 





Illustrated Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte St, 
Kansas City, Mo. Editor, E. . Weishaar. 
Monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “This magazine 
is devoted to the latest development in science 
and invention. We want feature articles of a 
more or less scientific nature; articles of explora- 
tion, discovery, etc., written so one can under- 
stand it, and all articles must be illustrated by 
good photos or pen and ink drawings. Latest 
ideas in radio, for the auto, home, farm and 
workshop. ‘Every Article Illustrated’ is our 
slogan. We report on manuscripts within ten 
days to two weeks. We pay on acceptance, one- 
quarter to one cent a word, depending on the 
merits of the material.” 





Philadelphia, Pa. Editor, Wm. 
Nelson Taft. Issued bi-weekly; 15c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “We use no fiction. Authentic experi- 
ences are wanted of specifically named stores in 
solution of various retail problems—facts, figures, 


Retail Ledger, 




















T. C. O’Donnell | 


—recently editor of THE Wrirer’s Dicest, and formerly editor of Wayside 


author of five successful books, and contributor 


structive criticism service that is of exceptional value to writers—because it has for its back- 
ground a knowledge of what the editors in every field are looking for, and, as a result of a 
long experience in writing and selling to editors, 
prepare manuscripts in the most attractive form. 


My DETAILED CRITICISM includes the 
actual correction of mz anuscripts, where such is 
needed, for faults of composition, punctuation. 
grammar and the manuscript’s manner of 
preparation—and also a letter explaining in 
detail all such corrections, and criticising the 


Manuscripts up 


“  * 3,000 ie $3.00 
“*  * 4,000 - $4.00 
~ “ 6 3,000 $5.00 
Poetry and Songs, Sc a line. 
For manuscripts over 5,000 words long, add 4c for each additional 1,000 words, up to 30,0) 


words, beyond which special rates are made. 


I also offer a typing service 
grammatical errors—by expert typists 
bond paper used. One complete carbon copy. 


My service will give complete satisfaction—otherwise money cheerfully refunded. Address 


35 East Third 5 ee, Coneieeneity Ohio | | 


T. C. O7?DONNELL, 


to 1,000 words, $1.00 
** 2,000 “ $2.00 


-featuring neatness and attention to misspelled words and 
familiar with the preparing of manuscripts. 


Tales and Outing, 
to popular and trade magazines, offers a con- 


—__4_ 


of how to write acceptably and how to 


manuscript as a whole from the standpoint of 
idea and discussing the general handling and 
salability of the idea, also a list of markets to 
which the manuscript is best adapted. My 
rates are based upon the thoroughness of the 
Service offered, as follows: | 


Fine quality 
The rate is 75c for each 1,000 words. 
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statistics, not vague generalities. Material is re- 
ported on within a few days, and is paid for, on 
acceptance, according to its value.” 





Sportsman’s D'gest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, 
O. “We want good hunting, trapping and fishing 
stories of not more than two thousand words in 
length. We pay on publication.” 





The Mailbag, 684 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
Editor, Leonard W. Smith. Monthly ; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “This is an advertising trade paper 
specializing in direct-mail advertising. We want 
articles of 1,000 to 1,500 words describing unusual, 
successful advertising campaigns by mail.” 





The Constitution and By-Laws of The Frater- 
nity of Universal Brotherhood have been com- 
piled and printed by the Gerow Publishing Asso- 
ciation, third floor, 120 Water St., Newburgh, 
N. Y., for the purpose of working for the Broth- 
erhood of Man and World Peace. They are 
very anxious to hear from any person who is 
willing to join in this work. The aims and pur- 
pose of the Fraternity of Universal Brotherhood 
are: To work for and encourage, in every way 
possible, to bring about among the nations and 
races of the world, also in labor and capital, the 
spirit of Brotherhood and co- operation, to the 
énd that wars shall cease, and the nations of the 
earth shall live in peace, happiness and prosperity. 





Within the last few months Mr. Fred J. Gallo, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, has started an Amateur Song 
Writers’ Club. Mr. Gallo, knowing from his own 
experience the difficulty an amateur sone writer 
has trying to present his song to the public, has 
decided to start this Amateur Song Writers’ Club 
exclusively for the benefit of amateurs. Mr. 
Gallo has been an amateur song w riter and pub- 
lisher for some time. His plan is to unite the 
amateur song writers, to organize them, and 
after organizing them, to present their songs to 
the public by a mail order method, whereby their 
songs will be presented to the people throughout 
the length and breadth of this nation. 





Personal Efficiency, 4046 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, MM. Editor, Paul Hermann. Monthly; 20c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We publish manuscripts 
of interest to business men in general, in addi- 
tion to material which will help the reader ad- 
vance or improve himself—in other words, which 
will help promote personal efficiency. We are 
interested in copy of both a practical and an in- 
spirational nature. We make our appeal to busi- 
ness men of all types, regardless of trade or of 
occupation. Most of our material is secured from 
assignments; nevertheless, we are always in the 
market for up-to-date business articles, etc., writ- 
ten in a pleasing, readable style. Manuscripts are 
reported on from two to three weeks. Payment 
ol a cent a word is made on publication.” 





_Salesman’s Journal, 343 W. 20th St., New York 
City. Editor, C. M. Wieland. Monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We use practical experiences 
of specialty salesmen, articles pertaining to the 
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TAKE THE SHORT CUT 


to having your stories accepted. You may 
be sending a story out that will take months 
to place, whereas a change in construction 
would insure immediate acceptance. Every 
trade requires some apprenticeship. Then, 
too, there is the matter of sending your 
story to the right publisher. During a 
recent trip to New York and Boston 1 
interviewed dozens of editors: Why not 
get the benefit of the latest information? 
You may have a worthy story and yet be 
unable to get it accepted because you are 
sending it to the wrong type of publisher. 
It’s like trying to sell a fur coat in a jewelry 
store. Send me your story, with $3.00 (if 
5000 words or under) and $5.00 if over that 
length and I will analyze it, give it careful 
consideration, and return it with a list of 
publications to whom it may be _ sent. 
Prompt service guaranteed. If the original 
is in the hands of a publisher, send me the 
carbon copy and I may be able to help you 
put it right should it be returned to you. 
ALFRED G. RICHARDSON 
Author: (‘‘King of the Grizzlies’) 


401 Lombard Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada 











For the lovers of literature and literary workers. 


THE ORACLE 
Published quarterly—March, July, September 15, 
Christmas. 


Offers three prizes in connection with the Sept. 15 
issue for a one act play, for a poem and for a maximum 
number of subscriptions. Write for particulars. 


715 West 172nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

















Manuscripts revised, reconstructed, typed 
and sold on commission. 
Submit manuscripts. 


MILLER LITERARY AGENCY 


211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio 











WESTERN TYPING SERVICE 


Have your MSS. typed in C alifornia and save many 
days in mailing time. Prompt, accurate work in 
strict professional form. 

50c per thousand words. 
carbon copy free of charge. 


DOROTHY NANCE 
1729 Everett St., Alameda, Calif. 


Minor corrections and 




















advancement and uplift of the selling profession, 
etc., etc. We report on material by return mail, 
and pay a half cent a word on acceptance.” 





Poetry, A Magazine of Verse, 232 East Erie 
St., Chicago, Ill. Editor, Harriet Monroe. Month- 
iy; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We print the best 
poetry in English that we can get. Manuscripts 
are reported on within two months, and payment 
is made on publication.” 
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HOW TO SYNDICATE 
MANUSCRIPTS 
By FELIX J. KOCH 
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22 E. 12th St., 





Bound in Cloth, 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 
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Opening the Door toa 
Broad Market 


HOW f0 Syndicate Manuscripts 


By FELIX J. KOCH 


The magazine 
sections of our 
modern newspa- 
pers offer an un- 
limited field to the 
ambitious writer. 
Here the writer 
who will take ad- 
vantage of the op- 
portunities that 
surround him daily 
can turn a_ few 
hours’ work into a 
wortk-while profit. 


There is practically no limit to the choice 
of subject—anything that interests people 


le to the feature 


As spare time work this field offers 
probably the best chance of any branch of 
writing to one who wants to turn spare 
income. 


And while 


about interesting 


happenings for the newspapers, one is lay- 
ing tip a store of facts that will be of untold 
value in more pretentious literary efforts 


This brand-new textbook, by a man who 
makes his living by writing for the maga- 
zine sections, is a complete guide for the 


of writing. It dis- 


cusses the subject thoroughly from every 
standpoint, telling where to seek material, 
how to prepare the article, how to proceed 
to sell it, and all other points thrt will 


If you want to begin turning spare hours 
into dollars, send for this book. 


188 Pages. 


Cincinnati, O. 
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Enclosed find $1.00. 





mail, postpaid, 
















USE THIS COUPON 


22 E, 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me a copy of 
HOW TO SYNDICATE MANUSCRIPTS by return 








HEROICS AND HEROISM 
(Continued from page 61) 


“stunt king” of the movies with his unnec- 
essary efforts in some dangerous condition 
that is of his own making. Now, is he 
heroic or is he—what? Can you think of 
the proper adjective to describe him? | 
cannot. 

The use of the heroic values is vitally 
necessary in any dramatic story, but should 
we not careful'y analyze and determine of 
what material real heroism consists before 
we start using our typewriter? 








POETCETERA 
RMON MiLanp PEcK 
Ten little poets wond’ring where they'll 
dine ; 
One ragged his meter, and then there were 
nine. 
Nine little poets, each with some good trait ; 
One transposed his phrases, so that soon 
there were eight. 
Fight little 
heaven; 
One found his forte was prose, and then 
seven. 


poets searching earth and 


there were 

Seven litt!e poets, hear their typing clicks! 

One rolled his manuscript, and then there 
were Six. 

Six litt‘e poets, Oh how hard they strive! 

One didn’t type his stuff, and then there 
were five. 

Five little poets sweat at every pore; 

One disdained a neat MS, and then there 
were four. 

Four little poets trying verse called “free”; 

One was weak on cadences, and then there 
were three. 

Three little poets feeling pretty blue; 

One fel ‘neath rejection slips, and then 
there were two. 

Two little poets found success begun; 

One became an editor, and then there was 
one 

One little poet got his stuff a “run,” 

Made his pile and quit the game, and then 

there was none. 
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Want to Sell Your Manuscript? 


That’s quite an odd question. Of course you want to sell your manuscripts—and we 
want to help you sell them. We want to help you make them right before you forward 
them to the editors. 

Perhaps there is just one point that you have overlooked. It may be some minor im- 
perfection that stands between the manuscript and its sale. 

Wouldn't you like to have some constructive criticism? We can give you a critical 
analysis—point out any flaws—show you the places that need reconstruction, and with 
instruction on how to do it—pick out the weak spots in your plot—tell you how to improve 
haracterization—show you a dozen other things that need to be done. 





OTe i 


This work of criticism must be done by experts—by those who have been through 


the mill and made a success of their own work. And this is the sole purpose of the 
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Manuscripts Submitted to Our 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


Our Criticism Department is conducted by James Knapp 


‘ ve, who can tell you how to write because he is a 
ey ll essful writer himself. He is a man with a deep interets 
7 e other writer's problems, and who therefore takes a 
joy in helping to solve them. He is a man, too, who 
sls the market and can give valuable advice about 
vere r manuscripts. 
Ss means that every manuscript which is received is 
‘ ind criticized just as carefully as though it were Mr. 
rait ; Yceve’s own work. This does not mean that we guarantee 
fe 


thle criticism. Mr, Reeve assumes that you do not 

nt compliments, regardless of the merit of your 

If your work is good, he tells you so and suggests 
suitable markets If it is faulty, he likewise tells 

how you can make it better. We guarantee HONEST 
CRITICISM, 


soon 


and 


Rates for Criticizing Prose 
Manuscripts 


y a nominal fee for our criticism service—made as low 
consistent with the quality of the service which we 
nd based upon the length of the manuscript, as 


then 


cks! 


here 


LL ie ¢ 


1000 words or $1.00 
A008 20 Doe WORE: < n.ccncdececescen Bae 
S00 40 SOGG WORT. .ccccncecruvetese GOe 
3000 to 4000 words. ..........ee0++0- 4.00 
4000 to 5000 words 5.00 


‘ive ! 
here 


ents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 


) cents for each additional 1000 words above 10,000 


CRITICISM OF VERSE: 5 Cents per line—minimum 
ge $1.00. Over 100 lines 4 cents per line. 


Digest Typing Service ’ a 


ffer a Typing Service. For this the rate i 


10 words—for poetry and songs, line. / / 
done by expert typists, on ; lq f h Kirk: Keine. 


nd the price includes one complete set 





NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 

“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a_ beginner, 
hut it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R. C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash, 


then 


“IT like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
st as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K. R. H., Warren, Pa. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept, 22 East Twelfth St, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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2 oe BERBER EEE & SH 
OVER 165,000 _ COPIES SOLD 
IN TEN WEEKS, MOSTLY REORDERS 


WINSTON-UNIVERSAL 


CROSS WORD PUZZLE m 


DICTIONARY 


SELF-PRONOUNCING 1100 PACES LARGE CLEAR TYPE 
— _— BASED ounpation or NOAH WEBSTER 
MODERNIZED We J PELO, A.M. (Harv.) 


The One Dictionary that 
Actually Meets theNeedof 
the Cross Word Puzzle Fan 


— Contains — 
Full Definitions of Words 
Synonyms and Antonyms 
Mythological and Classical Names 
Names of Persons and Places 
Terms Used in Commerce and Law 
Christian Names of Men. & Women 
Prefixes and Suffixes 
Parts of Speech 
Abbreviations, Etc. Etc. 















































Handsomely and Durably WRITER'S DIGEST, 
Bound in Cloth, with Gold | 9£ j2thst., 
Stamping. Size 5} x 7} inches. j Cincinnati, }. 
I enclose $1.50, for which send to me by re- 


4 I turn mail, postpaid, the CROSS WORD PUZZLE 
rice ‘ | DICTIONARY. 


| Name 





THIS IS THE ONLY REAL |. 
CROSS WORD PUZZLE \|** 
DICTIONARY PUBLISHED | city &state 
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